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DEER HAWKING IN INDIA 


BY COLONEL H. WARD, C.LE. 


Many chiefs in India still retain their liking for this sport, and 
keep up several varieties of hawks, each trained on to a different 
species of game ; I do not, however, propose to write about them, 
but only to give a short account of hawking in Eusufzye, on the 
Peshawur frontier, as I knew it a good many years ago. 

The Queen’s Own Guides were then, and still are, stationed 
at Hoti Murdan; their commandant was Colonel Sir Harry 
Lumsden, who had, at the time I write of, lately returned from 
Kandahar, where he had been on a difficult mission to the Amir 
of Kabul. He had brought back a cast of peregrine falcons, 
trained to hawk the ravine deer (locally known as the chikara), 
and with them a brace of Persian greyhounds, especially taught 
to hunt with the hawks. The man in charge of them was a fine 
specimen of a Turkoman, whom we promptly christened the 
Bashi Bazuk. Mounted on a strong rough piebald pony, in his 
padded blue robe, long yellow boots and spurs, a red peaked hat 
surmounted with a blue turban, he certainly looked as curious a 
specimen of the genus ‘ sportsman’ as could well be found ; but 
when he sent that pony along over rough ground after his 
favourite hawks, we soon found that we had to ride hard to 
beat him. 

Many is the glorious gallop we used to have after these hawks ; 
but I do not think I have ever seen any account of the sport, so 
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I will try to write one now. I would only ask those more learned 
in this subject than I am to bear with any mistakes I may make, 
for I am writing almost entirely from memory. 

In the first place, your hawks must be taken early from the 
nest ; and as these birds breed in the high latitudes of Central 
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Asia, they are exceedingly difficult to procure young enough to 
train on to deer. Those sent to Lumsden by the Amir of Kabul 
are the only specimens I ever saw in India. Having caught your 
unfledged peregrine, he is brought up, I may say, on a deer-skin ; 
the lure is made of the skin of the ears and head of a chikara, 
so that before it is well fledged the hawk is taught that its chief 
aim and object in life is connected with deer ; it is never allowed to 
fly after any bird. At the same time it lives with the greyhounds. 
They accompany it on every occasion, and when allowed to fly 
to exercise its wings, the dogs are let loose with it and follow the 
bird wherever it goes. 

Experience taught us that it was not absolutely necessary for 
the greyhound and hawk to be brought up together to ensure the 
hounds following the bird only in its flight; for a pair of English 
greyhounds soon learnt the knack of running the birds, and when 
the deer was killed they avoided harming the hawks; a point 
about which there was considerable anxiety at first. Their edu- 
cation took a little time, for they had first to learn that it was 
hopeless to try to catch the deer without help; they seemed to 
grasp this fact after they had run themselves breathless in vain 
efforts two or three times. They were then tried with the Persian 
greyhounds, which never attempted even to follow a deer if 
the hawk was not there; and the English dogs soon got tired of 
racing about aimlessly after nothing. They took to waiting on 
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their slower companions until they understood what was meant, 
and saw the hawks attacking the deer ; then they left the Persians 
as if they were standing still. In a curiously short time the 
English dog watched the hawks as cleverly as the Persian. 

When the hawk has reached his full strength and learnt to 
fly only at ground game, he is taken out with an old and well- 
trained bird, and, if possible, in order to avoid disappointment, is 
first flown at a fawn or a wounded deer which has no hope of 
escape. Once it has seen a deer killed, and been fed then and 
there on its flesh, its education may be said to be completed, and 
it can be trusted never to fly after anything else. 

We will suppose this educational process finished, and start 
with a hawking party from the fort at Hoti Murdan on a bright 


cold-weather morning in January. Even after breakfast the air 
is keen and crisp, in spite of the warmth of an Eastern sun. 

At the head of the party rides the Bashi Bazuk, dressed as [ 
have described, two hawks on his hand, or carried by an assistant 
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nearly as wild as himself on foot, who leads the two long-haired 
Persian greyhounds ina leash. Just behind them follow a brace of 
handsome English greyhounds, looking like thoroughbred race- 
horses beside cart-horses. Then come several visitors from 
Peshawur; among them three ladies well mounted on Arabs and 
extremely well got up, as ladies in India generally are on these 
occasions, their husbands and three officers of the Guides all 
riding Arabs, Persians, or country-bred horses in hard condition 
and fit to go for their lives, as is usual with all horses belonging to 
this regiment. Among them the commanding officer is conspicuous 
on old Zal, a handsome, powerful Arab, 14°3, who made nothing 
of his master’s welter weight, and always gave the lightest of the 
party as much as he knew to keep with him. An escort of a 
dozen of the Guide cavalry brought up the rear with two or three 
men on foot carrying guns and rifles. 

The country to all appearance is a flat plain stretching away 
northward some twelve or fifteen miles to the range of mountains 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, one of the passes of which, the 
Malakund, has lately become famous as the scene of General 
Low’s first battle on his march to Chitral. Southwards this 
plain extends about the same distance to the Kabul River: it is 
interspersed with clumps of bir (Zizyphus jujuba) bushes, and a 
good deal cut up with ravines and watercourses. The latter and 
the small ponds and pools left by the Christmas rains are generally 
alive with wild duck and aquatic birds of all kinds in this month 
of January. The villages near Hoti Murdan are fairly numerous, 
and are planted in the midst of a sea of green wheat. Our way 
lies through these, not northwards across the Chul Pain or 
Treacherous River, so called from its many quicksands, but south, 
towards some low sandhills, which are the favourite resort of the 
ravine deer. 

After riding some few miles, looking over the top of one of 
these low hills the Bashi Bazuk signals that deer are in sight. 
They are very wary, and although some eight hundred yards off 
are moving about in a restless state of alarm ; so it is decided to fly 
the two hawks and send with them the English greyhounds, while 
the party keeps perfectly still until the birds have singled out their 
deer. There is always an element of uncertainty as to which deer 
will be selected : this time, as luck will have it, out of the small 
group of five the hawks choose the only buck. From where we 
stand we watch the birds taking a bee-line for the deer, flying low 
enough for the greyhounds to see them easily. The deer are not 
at all disturbed about the hawks, they are only anxious about the 
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horsemen ; while the hounds, favoured by the unevenness of the 
ground, run unseen with their heads in the air, watching the 
hawks until they run into sight of the deer about two hundred 
yards off. Then the race begins in earnest, and we follow at our 
best speed. The buck had not gone a quarter of a mile when 
one of the hawks swooped down on him from a considerable 
height, striking him on the side and rolling him over like a shot 
hare. As the hounds were too far off to take advantage of this 
opportunity, the buck was up and off in an instant. The hawks 
seemed to realise the futility of striking until the dogs were nearer, 
for they changed their tactics: one perched on the deer’s back, 
and was carried along with his wings stretched out, after the deer 


BARBARY FALCON AND TWO HOBBIES 


had tried in vain to shake the bird off with a succession of bounds ; 
the other buffeted the chikara about the head until he was com- 
pletely bewildered, and ran first one way and then another, finally 
rushing almost into the mouths of the greyhounds, who pulled 
him down just as we got up. The Bashi Bazuk gave the coup de 
grace and fed his hawks; they were hooded up, and the deer was 
strapped on toa saddle. In a short time all was ready for another 
course. 

The escort came up at a walk: they were never allowed to 
ride with the party, for some of them were apt to be reckless, and 
bad accidents had occurred. 

The next course was not so successful: a pretty buck was 
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sighted some three hundred yards off. He went away at once, 
followed by the hawks, the English greyhounds, and the whole 
party at a gallop. We had ridden about a mile, and the deer had 
been rolled over once, but before the dogs could seize him he was 
up and off again, when suddenly both the hawks left him, swerved 
to the right, and sat down under a bush, where they cowered in 
terror until we picked them up. The cause of their fright was 
soon seen; it was one of those large black eagles known to the 
Afghans as a ‘ gurghus.’ 

Some few of this species visit the Punjab yearly in the cold 
season, and, like all their kind, they prefer wresting their prey 
from the less powerful of the predatory tribe to taking the trouble 
to catch it for themselves. This one had evidently made up his 


mind that he had dropped in for a good thing, as he kept shadow- 


ing the hawks at a distance, waiting till the deer was killed so 
that he might profit by their exertions. He kept carefully out 
of range of a shot-gun, but he did not know the power of a lovely 
little Lancaster rifle belonging to one of our party, who dis- 
mounted and presently sent a bullet clean through the eagle’s 
body, bringing him down to earth with a crash, to the delight of 
the onlookers, especially the hawker. He knew well that our 
sport for the day was over unless the eagle was shot, for he would 
have followed us till dark. It was curious to see how instinct 
must have taught the hawks how dangerous an enemy the eagle 
was ; for, brought up by hand as they had been, they could never 
have come into direct antagonism with one before. 

Meantime, the greyhounds, not understanding the failure of 
the hawks, or possibly expecting them to come to their assistance 
again, continued the course by themselves, and ran until they 
could run nolonger. We had to send them home and trust to the 
Persians; but the country had been so thoroughly disturbed that we 
were obliged to ride some miles before we came across deer again. 
Late in the afternoon, when we had turned homewards, we saw 
a fine little solitary buck, evidently making his way towards the 
wheat-fields for his evening meal; he was about four hundred 
yards off, and raced away at his best pace. As soon as the hoods 
were taken off, the hawks saw the chikara, but they would not 
move until they had scanned the horizon all round, looking for the 
eagle. Finding he had disappeared they sailed off; but as the 
distance was considerable the Persian dogs were left some way 
behind, so that for a time they could not take advantage of the 
hawk’s attack, and the birds would have left the deer if it had 
not been for the encouragement they received from the riders ; 
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however, they persevered until the dogs made a vigorous spurt as 
soon as they came in sight, and rolled the deer over. 

Fortunately the run, which was a long one, took us in the 
right direction, and we reached the fort before sunset, the ladies 
by no means sorry for a rest before a good fire until the mess- 
dinner hour. 

This was the record of one pleasant day out of many. Of 
course deer hawking is open to all those vicissitudes which lend 
charm to any real sport. Some days we rode far and saw no deer, 
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for they are by no means numerous in Eusufzye. Occasionally 
the black eagle appeared, and the rifle was not handy, or the 
shot missed, and only made the bird keep well out of range, but 
quite near enough to spoil our sport. Perhaps there were some 
other mishaps; but these days only came sufficiently often to 
make us enjoy success the more. 

Besides the deer hawks, Lumsden used to keep another cast 
of hawks trained on the lesser bustard (Houbara MacQueenii), or, 
as it used to be called, obara. This bird migrates from Central 
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Asia into Northern India about September, and remains till the 
heat in March or April drives it north again : it stands about the 
size of a large turkey ; it is of a yellowish-brown colour with rich 
game feathers; it has a beautiful crest of black and white, which 
it can spread at will, and it weighs from 2 lb. 10 oz. to 31b. 12 oz. 
Nature has given it some extraordinary defensive powers, of 
which I will speak presently. The hawk is the same peregrine 
falcon as that used for deer, only it is caught when in full and 
mature age and strength; it has migrated into Northern India 
from its home in the high latitudes of Central Asia or Afghanistan. 
It seems to follow the wild fowl in their southerly flights, and its 
arrival is awaited with considerable interest by the Pathans of 
Eusufzye, who are ingenious both in catching and training these 
hawks. (Probably the Pathans all-along the frontier are equally 
expert ; I only mention Eusufzye as the place where my experience 
was gained.) 

To be in readiness for the first arrival, one or two of the 
common kites, which swarm all over India, are caught and their 
eyes are sewn up. Whenever a wild bird, such as a bustard, 
peacock, or hawk, is caught, the first thing done is to stitch up 
his eyes. The bird at once ceases to struggle, and becomes fairly 
amenable to management. A needle with a strong coarse thread 
is passed through both the eyelids, they are drawn together, and 


the thread is tied. Once blinded the bird is perfectly quiet, and 


will eat and drink in confinement ; if its eyes were open, it would 
probably injure itself in its struggles to get away from man. 
Taking one of these kites in a bag with him, and some bundles 
of horse-hair nooses, the hawk-catcher wanders about in the open 
country until he sees a peregrine falcon sailing about in search of 
food. He at once attaches to the legs of the kite a bundle of 
these nooses about as large as two fists, and he then throws him 
up in the air. With his eyes only half open, and the nooses at- 
tached to his legs, the kite is considerably puzzled, and circles 
around, always rising higher and higher, as if he was struggling 
with something he was making a great effort to carry off. The 
peregrine sees him from afar, and at once makes up his mind to take 
the kite’s food away from him: he swoops down on the kite, and 
the latter, in the instinct of preservation, turns on his back and 
presents his claws, enveloped in the horse-hair nooses, to his foe ; 
the two very soon become inextricably entangled and drop to the 
ground, tied up in a knot. The watcher runs up and extricates 
the falcon from the nooses. After securing him, he skilfully sews 
up his eyes and takes him home to be tamed by hunger; the 
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captive is handled daily, and after two days’ starvation is ravenous; 
he is fed but sparely ; in four days he is allowed to see a little, 
and in a singularly short space of time he has become used to 
his captor’s hand, and his training begins. The back of the 
obara is used as a lure, and the hawk is always fed on a bunch of 
its feathers; in three weeks or a month he is usually quite 
amenable to reason, and I have seen them used within a 


GOSHAWK ON Bow PERCH 


month of capture, and carried them myself through a long day’s 
hawking. 
We will suppose all the training completed and start out with 
They are carried by men on foot on the hands or shoulders, | 
never on perches such as one sees in the old pictures of English 
hawking. These men are Pathans of the country, dressed in 
either the long blue robe which these people all affect, chiefly, I 
think, because it covers a multitude of sins in the absence of under- 
linen, or, if cold, in the yellow poshtin, or sheepskin coat with the 
long hair inside, and wide loose trousers, which once were white, 
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Then there is a line of some twenty or fifteen horsemen riding 
very wide and covering a large extent of the country, already 
described. We ride about the centre of the line with the hawks. 
The first to see an obara signals along the line, and, taking one of 
the hawks, we ride down until we see the bird. Sometimes the 
obara squats like a bustard, and will not move till he is kicked up ; 
at other times, and usually, he rises about sixty yards off. This 
time he rises some way off, the hawk’s hood is taken off, and he is 
held up high to see his prey: once he catches sight he is thrown 
off, and instantly settles down in pursuit; generally there is a 
short trial of speed for a quarter or half a mile, and as soon as the 
obara finds himself outpaced or pursued he alights near a bush 
and prepares to fight. His ruff stands out round his neck, his 
feathers are all fluffed out like a turkey, and he awaits the attack 
close to the bush. We now watch with some anxiety to see 
whether the hawk is a novice or an old bird; if the former he 
swoops down at once on the quarry and tries to seize him. In a 
moment the hawk is covered with a mass of slimy stuff which 
cripples him as effectually as birdlime, and is of about the same 
consistency ; the obara rises and flies for miles; he will not be 
seen again that day. The hawk is useless for one day certainly, 
if not two, until he has thoroughly cleansed all his feathers. 

If, however, the falcon is not a novice, he makes various feints 
before he attempts to strike, and so draws the fire as it were of 
the obara, which then, if the hawk is missed, rises at once and 
flies till he is exhausted : frequently he is struck in the air. The 
riders have now to do their very best to keep the two birds in sight, 
and as they usually fly at a good height, there is nothing for it but 
to trust to your horse to clear or avoid obstacles and ride with 
eyes in the air, like the greyhounds after the deer hawks. It 
entails, I think, about as hard riding as I have ever tried, and even 
with that at times the two birds flew clean out of sight and were 
lost for good. It was specially trying to the horses after the 
heavy rain about Christmas; the plain where it had not been 
cultivated was fairly hard, but occasionally we came across a few 
acres of plough, and then a sprung back sinew was no rarity, 
and once one of my best horses broke his fetlock joint clean in 
two with a snap, and had to be shot there and then, as his 
case was hopeless. A heavy loss to a young and impecunious 
subaltern. 

How long the race between the hawk and obara lasted 
depended on the size and condition of the two birds : from two to 
three miles was not an unusual run, sometimes less and occasion- 
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ally much longer. I have seen seven obara killed in a day; then 
most of the runs were short. 

The obara is the only bird that I have seen gifted by nature 
with such extraordinary weapons for defence. The late Dr. Bellew, 
who has written more than one work on our Indian frontier and 
Afghanistan, was at great pains to dissect several of these birds ; 


SAKER FALCON 


and he ascertained, beyond dispute, that nature has provided the 
obara with this extraordinary power of discharge for defensive 
purposes. The secretion of a sufficiency of the birdlime substance 
apparently takes time: for once the discharge failed, the obara 
could only take refuge in flight, and, however long this flight 
might be, I never saw it make a second similar attack on the 
hawks. 

On some days obara were hard to find, and if visitors had to 
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be amused a small hawk, locally called a ‘lagga,’ very like the 
English sparrow-hawk, which had been specially trained for the 
purpose, was flown after one of those flights of jackdaws which 
appear in the Peshawur valley in considerable numbers, migrating 
southwards. It was a curious sight to watch the jackdaws 
huddling together high in the air and keeping in as compact a 
mass as they could, while the hawk was doing its best to get 
above them. This took time, as the jackdaws always fly high, 
and they kept on rising higher and higher until the hawk was 
above them: then instantly one jackdaw would single himself 
out from the flock in some mysterious way, entirely unintelligible 
to us lookers-on, and fall like a bolt out of the skies to the earth, 
closely pursued by the hawk. Wild bird as he was, the jackdaw 
would make straight for the nearest human beings he saw, fly 
round the men, under the horses’ girths, into a dog-cart or a buggy 
if there was one, and do his utmost to dodge his pursuer, often 
causing a regular stampede among the horses, for they could not at 
all understand the two birds flying about among them in this way. 
All poor jackdaw’s efforts were in vain, and ended in his being 
killed. Meanwhile the flock, having sent down the scapegoat, flew 
away as fast as it could. Ordinarily the sparrow-hawk is used for 
quail, and kills great numbers of them. 

The little blue hawk, locally known as the shyéen, is one of 
the most powerful hawks for its size. This was sometimes 
trained on to wild ducks, and while he was in the air above a 
small lake or stream, not a bird would rise even if fired at. Every 
duck might be shot as long as none fell on the shore. Once a 
bird fell on land the shyéen instantly pounced on it; the rest of 
the ducks would then rise and never cease flying till well out of 
sight. Common report said that they would never visit that 
locality again. 

This form of butchery never commended itself to our European 
ideas, the more especially as we could always shoot as many ducks 
as we wanted without the help of the shyéen, so we never had 
any of them trained. Wild hawks have often given me consider- 
able vexation by picking up wounded snipe and teal, which fell 
just out of range ; and I have more than once seen wild duck come 
down into the water near me with a terrific rush and a shyéen in 
such close pursuit that he has made the feathers fly out of one of 
the ducks before he swerved upwards ; but I am wandering from 
my subject, so will say no more. 
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LIGHT INFANTRY OF THE HUNTING FIELD 


BY J. F. SULLIVAN 
‘Oo BYKE! Oo byke!! Oo bye—ik!!!’ 
‘Harr! War feather! War heel! War Rabbit!’ 


‘Yeoww! Yeowww!!’ 
The Innocent Traveller plodding along a country lane, and 


Tue INNOCENT TRAVELLER | 


suddenly hearing these blood-curdling cries from the further - 

side of the hedge, turns pale, and hastily loosens his umbrella in 

its sheath. His eye, bloodshot with sudden horror, watches for 
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the tip of the ominous War feather nodding above the hedge, and 
for the bursting through of the relentless War Rabbit with his 
bloodstained assegai. 

Then the Innocent Traveller’s heart leaps to his throat, as a 
panting figure actually does appear through a gap, dashes across 
the lane, and plunges into the thicket on the further side; and, 
with a feeling of infinite thankfulness, the Traveller realises that 
he has escaped the notice of the foe. Then he gasps a great 
gasp of relief; for the runner is evidently not the relentless War 
Rabbit himself: he is a white man—no doubt the British Resi- 
dent fleeing from his burning residency before the ravening 
hordes of Ashanti. Doubtless War Rabbit will follow but a few 
paces behind ! . 

Even now, as men will in such moments of awful suspense, 
the Innocent Traveller falls to wondering about the ‘War Heel’ 
—whether it can be the savage custom to paint the heel of the 
warrior, on the outbreak of hostilities, with vermilion ; or— 
marrow-chilling thought !—to arm it with some horrible knife-like 
appendage destined to lacerate the throat of the fallen foe ! 

Now more wild and panting figures burst from the hedge—a 
crowd of them—without doubt the hapless white settlers of Cape 
Coast Castle, fleeing for life! And then, with loathing and con- 
tempt too deep for words, the Traveller observes that there are 
no women or children among the fugitives; and his blood boils 
with British indignation as he resolves to write to the newspapers 
—but stay! here isa woman. She climbs athletically yet grace- 
fully over a fence, and follows the flying crowd of males. 

And yet the shame of it! To leave her, weak and defenceless, 
to save herself as she may! And the Innocent Traveller gives 
vent to his pent-up feelings in a shriek; at which the fleeing 
woman stops in the road, and says, ‘Have you viewed? Which 
way did she go?’ 

Before the Traveller can reply his ears are harrowed by a 
prolonged and tumultuous yelling—of course, the rest of the 
feminine residents being slaughtered by the Ashantis. Where, 
oh where, are the West Yorks Regiment ? 

And now the yelling ceases, and all is a silence too horrible to 
reflect upon: and the Innocent Traveller sits down limply upon 
a stump and meditates upon the events; and it begins to seem 
to his returning senses impossible that the Ashantis can have 
actually landed in Surrey, even though encouraged by a possible 
telegram from William the Feverish of Berlin. 

So the Traveller climbs an adjacent railway embankment and 
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looks over the country: and he sees a hare bound jerkily past ; 
then a yelping string of short-legged hounds; then, at various 
distances behind, a straggling company of men in knickerbockers 
trotting wearily across a ploughed and miry field, with five pounds 


A STRAGGLING COMPANY OF MEN IN 
KNICKERBOCKERS 


of mud on each of their boots: and his 
consciousness tells him that they are 
beaglers. 

Every City-of-London villager who 
has never strayed beyond the bounds of his City office, his sub- 
urban residence, and the connecting omnibus, knows the ‘ hunting 
man’ by heart from his newspaper and his novel ; he knows that 
he is carried home from the hunting-field daily to his residence 
at Splinterbone Park with nine ribs and an arm broken, and 
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that he wears a red coat and presents services of plate to the 
M.F.H. 


But a surprisingly dense’and widespread ignorance prevails as 


_ to the beagler. I have a town friend who on all other known 


subjects is a brilliantly well-informed man; and yet, the first 
time I spoke to him of beagling, his gross mediseval ignorance 
filled me with a positive nausea. 

I said, ‘The best thing for your liver is to come and beagle 
next Saturday.’ 

He replied, ‘Good heavens! I'd like to see myself running 
along the streets like a half-dressed lunatic, after a fellow with a 
bag of shreds!’ 


I explained that beaglers did not usually do anything of the 


_kind. 


He said, ‘ Oh, well—it’s all the same. I'd like to catch myself 
running about turnip fields, pretending to be a little dog, and 
trying to catch a tame rabbit. If I want to hunt, I'd prefer to 
follow a real pack of hounds, and hunt something wild—a fox or 
a hare.’ 

And when I explained that this was precisely what beaglers 
do, he said offensively, ‘Pooh! Whom are you getting at? I 
know all about beagling,’ and stalked off indignantly to take his 
regulation whisky-and-soda at the First Avenue bar, for the 
sake of his liver. 

I can’t persuade that man that beaglers beagle with the aid of 
beagles—hounds—a pack of them. He just says, ‘Get out. I 
dare say you manage to bring a scratch half-dozen pugs and 
poodles and mongrel Maltese terriers: that’s what you call a 
pack of hounds! Then you plant down a tame rabbit, and fix 
him to a peg in the ground with a long string; and then you sit 
on posts and yell to the dogs—with muzzles on—to chase the 
rabbit round; and when the rabbit’s sick of it, you blow a horn 
and put him back in his box, and go and dine together and talk 
as if you’d been hunting lions. J know.’ 

‘Well, now,’ he condescended to say one evening, ‘come! 
No humbug! What do you do? Look here; for the sake of 
argument, I'll pretend to credit your unscrupulous assertion that 
you take a regular pack of hounds. ‘Well, you let your tame 
rabbit out of its box, and give its tail a pinch to make it run, eh? 
Not a tame rabbit? A hare? Oh, well, yourtame hare. What, 
more quibbles? A wild hare, then—that puts the crowning 
absurdity on the affair; because if you let loose a pack of dogs 
after a wild hare, they would simply be out of sight in two 
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minutes; and you could only sit on posts and wait for ‘em to 
come back: and they wouldn’t come back, because the next 
policeman who found ’em straying would march ’em off to the 
greenyard for being unmuzzled; and then yon’d have some 
pretty fines to pay, and precious soon give up beagling ! 

‘What? Whaat? You run after the dogs? 

‘You sit there and tell me that a man can follow a running 
dog? Oh, I see; you tie their legs together, that’s it! Why 
didn’t you say so before? And that’s what you cajl sport!’ 

I hadn't said we tied their legs together, you know: we don’t. 

Let us go beagling, reader dear. Let us be retiring to bed in 
a state of gloom brought about by the way the world is using us, 
by the recent increase of five shillings in the pound on the School 
Board rate, by the never-ending slump in the stock market. 
Suddenly our eyes brighten, and we draw ourselves up and 
absolutely grin: for to-morrow is beagling day, and the slumps 
are all gone in a moment. 

We awake with a bright smile, and jump out of bed and put on 
our knickerbockers with the little darns and patches where thorns 
and barbed wire have made holes, and haul on our stockings, and 
pounce upon our beagling boots. These boots of ours are an 
important item, and the choice of them is the result of study and 
experience. They are not our very thick pair with a platform of 
sole all round the uppers: for very thick boots will not bend in 
running, and would tire the feet ; while the platform round would - 
hold pounds of mud and handicap us dreadfully. They are old 
boots, possibly patched, possibly with unmended cracks in the 
uppers. Eh? Get our feet wet? Why, it has rained for days, 
and the mud will be deep in the lanes, and the low meadows will 
possibly be under water, and we may have to wade through 
Beverley Brook or the Hogsmill River; and we never yet found 
a boot which would keep that out—at least, a boot in which one 
could run. Of course we shall get our feet wet to-day. 

Then we eat a substantial breakfast, put on a cloth cap 
and a pipe, and tramp to the station; there are no slumps to-day ! 
Yesterday we were forty years old; to-day we are just twenty, to 
a minute. 

We alight, with other fellows in knickers and stockings—for 
this attire is de rigueur with the beagler (unless he prefer riding- 
breeches)—at some pleasant station in Surrey, and tramp off to 
the spect where the hounds have invited us to meet them. And 
there they are—say eleven couples of innocent, amiable-looking 
little dogs, in whose mouths butter would not melt, and who 
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would no more dream of killing anything than -—-. They have 
been marshalled into a compact little bunch in a convenient 
corner against the wall of an inn: there they sit, looking very 
modest, humble, and deprecating, and bowing respectfully to 
their two-legged fellow-sportsmen. Such pleasant, amiable 
little dogs, quite pets, until a hare ——. There is the Master 
with an expression of solemn responsibility ; with a little straight 
horn and a long-lashed whip ; there is the keeper of the hounds 
(or ‘kennel-huntsman ’), in a brown velveteen coat; there are 
two or three Members of the hunt—-good runners, with ample 
wind—also with whips, to assist the Master by bringing back the 
hounds when they go astray. 

And there are, besides, say a score of members of the club, all 
quiet and solemn ; for beagling is a solemn thing, and jests and 
laughter are an irreverence. 

There are also two or three farmers in dog-carts, and (in spite 
of the mud) a few ladies in plain dark dresses with leather round 
the bottom of the skirts, and with serviceable boots; and there 
are a few mounted men who will follow and watch the sport 
along the roads, not across country as a rule. 

And now the Master winks solemnly at the beagles; and the 
demure beagles arise, wag their tails as one dog, and follow 
him through a gate into a field. The Master strides down the 
middle of the field, and the beaglers stretch themselves out in open 
order on each side of him, and so advance in line down the field, 
the hounds sniffing backwards and forwards a little in advance of 
the Master, the centre of the line. It is heavy walking, for it is 
a ploughed field and very soft with much rain ; but this is nothing 
—the beaglers will have to run over this should a hare turn up. 

And so two long ploughed fields are traversed ; and then, half- 
way across a meadow, the view-halloo rings out—the startling 
yell we heard at the beginning of this paper—Yeowww! It is 
not a shout: it is a yell, like the war-cry of a savage. 

The beagles know the significance of the sound, and look 
towards the quarter and view the hare, and are off in full cry. 
It is good ground for running, this meadow—quite a luxury to a 
beagler—and after a moment’s wait the field start off after the 
pack. The beaglers do not waste their breath in baying, like the 
beagles ; they require it all, for there may be a long run before 
them. The pack are disappearing through the hedge, and each 
beagler makes for the nearest gap; for, apart from the difficulty 
and scratchiness of making a gap for oneself, it is a law of the 
sport that hedges shall not be damaged. 
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There is more than the hedge, too—there is a puzzling ditch, 
too wide for a jump from brink to brink, and with a slimy, slippery 
‘ take off’; so some inspect it, retire for an impetus, just manage 
to clear the water, and arrive in the soft mud at the bottom of 
the further brink ; and some jump short and go swash into the 
water; and some scramble down and defiantly wade; and all 
scramble up the further side—and where are your dry boots now? 


ADVANCING IN LINE 


A field of swedes next, very 
trying to run over; for they 
try to trip you, and you must 
keep your eye on them so 
as to step between them ; 
and they delay you terribly. 

By this time the faster 
men have forged ahead, and 
have a tough job in front of them: for the hounds are running up 
a sloping field of dark, sticky, ploughed soil ; and the furrows are a 
swamp. But up go the beaglers over a quarter of a mile of it; 
for they did not come out to sit in arm-chairs. After this 
field comes another—still uphill—of baffling plateaux intersected 
by drains, the drains occurring at intervals of two long strides, 
so that you must adjust your stride to the spaces; or you land in 
a drain, and find it harder work than ever. 
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And now some of the men have dropped into a walk ; but a 
good percentage still pound on at a trot, for no man can do better 
than a trot up such a field as this ; but on the summit of the hill 
all is rejoicing, for here is a stretch of dry grass land, and the 
toiling runners have an easier time and regain their breath. They 
have got their second wind now, and have settled down into a 
longer and more comfortable respiration: but the hounds are 
three hundred yards away to the right ; for the hare has doubled, 
and the slope of the hill now favours the human runners, who 
pick up a little of their lost ground. Some half-dozen men are 
leading—the Master with his long stride, two of the whips, 
and three or four others ; but the double to the right has enabled 
those left behind to get up nearer by cutting across, and another 
turn to the right helps them still more. The pack is somewhere 
down in the valley, out of sight, but still audible; their cry is 
a strong and hearty one, showing that they have no doubts in 
their mind ; and still the leading humans stick to them. 

Alas! down in the valley the track lies along a fearful lane—a 
lane of dread and horror, only to be remembered with a shudder ; 
for the centre of that lane is simply a long pond, and the mud at 
the sides, right up to the hedges, is a foot deep; you slip back at 
every step, and down you go in the water, and running becomes 
impossible—and where are the hounds ? 

When at fault, ask a policeman ; and here is the policeman 
at the end of the lane—not the solemn, municipal machine that 
he would be when standing by the lamp-post at the street corner ; 
but a natural, eager human being who knows which way the 
pack went and tells you in three words. 

So on you go; but, owing to that awful lane, the pack are 
hopelessly away, and—are they though? Right past your feet a 
little jack hare jerks by; and half a minute after come the 
hounds in a long irregular string—for the best winded have got 
ahead, as in the case of the humans ; but still they cry unceasingly. 
So you draw back to let them pass freely, and then off you go 
again after them, curving round to the point whence you started. 
Now the hindmost men have got up, and even the three ladies 
impeded by their skirts; you cross a road where wait the farmers 
in their dog-carts, the men on horseback, and some spectators in 
@ carriage ; and on the edge of the next field you stop suddenly, 
for there are the twenty-two little tails waving above the tops of 
the big cabbage-stalks, and presumably the beagles are underneath 
them, at fault. 


So you mop your brow, and stand about in a cold wind, 
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with all your underclothing damp right through and your feet 
wet, for fifteen minutes or so; but it’s all in the day’s work, and 
you have not the slightest intention of catching cold. 

Yes, you have lost that little jack hare, and also the big dark 
one whose scent it crossed; and, somewhere right inside you, you 
secretly rejoice that the poor little beggars have got away this 
time, though you do not mention your jubilation to your fellow- 
beaglers, who would be (outwardly) shocked at such heterodoxy. 
There was a case, years ago, of a 
beagler who said he was glad eee 
that a hare had got away; 
and that very night a giant NP 
beagler, with tusks and 
claws and a tan-and- 
white tail, came to . 
his bed-side, and— 
but this is not 
the place to 
harrow up my 
readers. 


The wind 
really is cold, 
so you light a 
little fire—in your 
pipe — while you 
hang about; but you 
retire behind a 
hedge out of sight 
to do this, for the 
Master is a serious 
and zealous commander 
—tobacco smoke might 
interfere with the scent ; 
and there is a dreadful 


story of a beagler who 
once threw the hounds off the scent, whereupon the Master on 


that very spot, without shrift—but why do I stray into these 
horrors ? 

Now it is raining, and the ground is altogether too wet here- 
abouts for a good scent; but suddenly the hounds go off, yelling 
like mad, and the Master shouts, ‘Harrr! War Rabbit! Harrr! 
For shame, Wasteful! For shame, Gay Lass! Harr!’ 

And the beaglers with the whips take up the reproving cry. 
The whips crack, and one or two unhappy beagles yelp as the 
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lash descends, for discipline must be maintained ; and the beagle 
who is so lost to self-respect as to run after a rabbit with a little 
tuft of a white scut, the same shall be an hissing and a by- 
word, and shall be left at home to howl dismally at the kennel 
railings. 

Now there is a shout, and the beagles are collected in a little 
heap and hemmed in by the whips. For the Surrey Farmers’ 
hounds are coming by in full cry across the further edge of the 
field, and the packs must not get together for fear of chaos and 
the end of things! By dash the horsemen in grand form, quite 
eclipsing the humbler beaglers for the moment ; but let us beagle 
to-day, and to-morrow we will mount a gee, and be a Surrey 
Farmer, or a Queen’s, or even a Quorn: to-day the hare must 
not be left lonely in her form. 

The little bitter drop in the cup of him—or more especially 
of her—who reflects on sport, is ever the thought of possible 
cruelty ; but in all true sport the cruelty is reduced to a minimum. 

When a hare is killed in beagling the physical suffering is of 
the very briefest. Everything makes for this—the instinct of the 
hounds, who do not worry like a cat, but kill to eat; and the 
anxiety of the beaglers to prevent any possible torture. When 
the dead hare is thrown, after the removal of the scut and pads, 
to the pack, there is, almost instantaneously, no hare. It is gone 
—bones, skin, and all ; it is inside the dogs. 

But we really shall catch cold if we stand about any longer. 
So we hear a yell from a distant farm-hand standing by a stile ; 
and the Master, followed by the pack, makes for the spot. 
We are glad to get into motion once more. And so we go on, 
sometimes running, sometimes drawing for weary miles, some- 
times waiting in the cold wind, until the foggy dusk deepens, 
and we cannot see the hounds; then we put on a pipe, and 
suddenly realise that we have been hungry for the last two 
hours—yea, and thirsty, for food and drink do not occur much 
to the beagler. And so home we go through the dark, by rail, 
or bicycle, or dog-cart, or foot—while the beagles, with their 
tails down, drive home in their cart—and drop into the hottest 
possible bath ; and so to dinner, with a long, long drink ; and a 
pipe by the fire, with our legs stretched out. 

But it is not always muddy or raining—oh dear, no! There 
are lovely days under the blue sky on the pleasant heights of 
Epsom, or Banstead, or Great Woodcote. And there are terrible 


days there, too, with north-east wind and blizzard; but it’s all in 
the bargain. 
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The true beagler must be carefully brought up from infancy 
in the pious use of the correct terms; for the beagler must talk 
no language but Beaglerese —a dialect much akin to Foxhunterese, 
of course. Dame Juliana Berners—she of the ‘Boke of St. 
Albans’-——is no whit more severe on the discreet use of terms than 
the properly educated beagler. 

There was once a newly elected beagler who asked one of the 
whips which way the dogs had gone ; and the whip gazed at him 
with a puzzled expression, and then, with a sudden flash of acute 
inspiration, said, ‘Oh, you mean the hounds?’ The new 
beagler went on, reproved. And he met another whip, and asked 
which way the hounds had gone; and this second whip also gazed 
upon him in wonderment, and then, with superhuman discern- 
ment, said, ‘Oh, you mean the beagles?’ 

The second whip had been even better brought up than the 
first. After that the new beagler gave up attempting to give 
things a name, and confined himself to signs. 

The more occult and sacred forms of Beaglerese are used by 
the hierarchy alone. Some of these are printed at the head of 
this opusculum, and there are many others—‘ Hee, fetcherout ! 
Hee, fetcherout !’ and so forth. 

The terror-striking and cabalistic expressions addressed to the 
hounds are believed by some to be pure Saxon. There are 
masters of beagles who hold this doctrine; while there are other 
masters who have no notion whence they come, and could not 
reduce them to writing to save their lives. In all probability, 
considering the antiquity of sports, the words have some claim to 
long descent. 

The beagler is, of course, the pet of the country-side; for 
sport is great, and conquers all things. The farmer, who would 
want to know why the ordinary pedestrian was trespassing on 
his land, will smile a great smile of welcome at the twenty or 
thirty beaglers tramping over his fields, and eagerly tell them the 
whereabouts of the hare; and the beaglers fully appreciate his 
kindness, and avoid all possible damage. The farm-labourer’s 
eyes twinkle with delight as the beagler comes along, and the 
tramp eagerly inquires as to the sport ; casual passers-by in carts 
pull up and crane their necks to see the doings; and the poacher, 
who knows where a good percentage of the hares have gone, but 
doesn’t say, is hearty in his appreciation. But the policeman is 
the greatest marvel. In the outskirts of the country town he will 
cast off the unimpassioned shell of cold officialdom and cross 
the road to tell you which way the pack has gone; he will wish 
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ite you good sport—never thinking of a drink, but out of pure 

enthusiasm. In the fields and lanes he always knows which 
way the hare has doubled, and his eye will be bright even as the 
ti eye of the prehistoric man on the trail of the mastodon ; and one 
th of these days he will tear off his helmet and tunic, fling to the 
i winds the guardianship of the public peace, and dash after the 
dog—houn—after the beagles. 
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LION SHOOTING 


BY LORD DELAMERE 


So many men from England and India» now visit Somaliland 
for shooting that the game is continually retreating farther 
and farther from the coast. There are still plenty of antelopes, 


leopards, pigs, &c., in fairly accessible places; but districts 
which only a year or two ago were full of lions and elephants 
are now entirely shot out—to get anything like a big bag of lions 
one must go to a tract of undisturbed country. Records of sport 
at defined periods may therefore perhaps be thought to have a 
special interest. In the winter of 1891-1892 and the summers 
of 1893, 1894, and 1895 I stayed in Somaliland for the sake of 
the shooting ; and, in compliance with a request from the Editor 
of this Magazine, I have tried to put together some anecdotes 
and incidents taken from the diaries which I kept during my 
residence in that country. I propose to devote the present 
article to lions, lion-shooting being to my mind the best sport 
to be obtained in Somaliland, because it does not stop one from 
shooting antelope for meat, as in an undisturbed country lions 
do not take the smallest notice of the sound of a rifle. 

I shall not occupy space by instructions as to the fitting out 
of an expedition, as Captain Swayne has done this very thoroughly 
in his ‘Seventeen Trips through Somaliland.’ The Somalis make 
excellent camp servants. I have always found them wonderfully 
cheery, pleasant people to deal with, and for natives very trust- 
worthy. Only once have I had anything stolen, and then the 
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thief was caught by my head man before I knew anything was 
missing. 

The Somali like the Arab is nearly always a gentleman to 
talk to, but also, like the Arab, he is avaricious and grasping in 
money matters. A Somali who has been born and bred in Aden 
as a rule has nothing to recommend him. 

To get good sport in Somaliland the first thing is to find a 
good shikari. There are excellent men to be found with care 
and good luck, but a great many who are absolutely worthless. 
In addition to others, I have always had one man, Abdulla Ashur, 
as head shikari. Besides being an agreeable companion, he is far 


_ and away the best finder of game I have ever seen in the country. 


His pluck is undeniable, and the only difficulty I have had with 
him is to prevent him going where I did not care to go myself. 
This may sound exaggerated praise of a native, but among other 
things he grappled a lion which had knocked me down, being 
severely mauled before he got the brute off, so that I naturally 
entertain a very high opinion of him. Owing to his skill in 
tracking, I have only lost one wounded lion out of many that 
were hit, and that was got his fault, as the blood stopped almost 
directly and the ground was nothing but stones for miles. This 
speaks for itself, as anyone who has shot lions knows how diffi- 
cult it very often is to recover a wounded beast without dogs. 

I only once had the help of dogs after a wounded lion. In 
1893 T—— and I were camped down in the Haud among the 
Eidegalla villages under Sultan Deria. One day I went out to 
try to get some meat for the natives, accompanied by a warrior 
called Hassan on his pony. I had just shot an oryx, and we were 
cutting it up, when the smallest Somali I have ever seen came 
running up to say he had just observed five lions asleep under a 
tree close by. This man belonged to the low-caste tribe of 
Midgans—people who do not live together in one tribe, but are 
scattered all over Somaliland in different villages, where they are 
chiefly engaged in killing antelope for meat, other Somalis as a 
rule thinking it beneath their dignity to do anything but go out 
occasionally on looting expeditions. Midgans are armed with 
bows and poisoned arrows, and each of them carries a knife. 
Until quite lately no other Somali would use a bow, but now it is 
quite a common thing to meet a native belonging to one of the 
other tribes who has discarded his spears for a bow and quiver of 
poisoned arrows. 

Lions are occasionally killed by Midgans, but the poison on 
the arrows cannot be very strong, as frequently, after being sick 
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two or three times, the lion seems to recover and get away. 
Captain Swayne gives an account of the way in which these 
Midgans hunt the oryx with their dogs. But to get on with my 
story. The little Midgan carried a bow nearly as long as himself, 
and was followed by about a dozen small native dogs with curly 
sterns and prick ears. These little curs were wonderfully broken. 
The man trotted off in front of us, and when he got near the place 
where he had seen the lions he simply put out his hand, and all 
the dogs lay down in a bunch and never attempted to follow on 
after us. Then we stalked carefully towards a big thorn-tree 
rising above the bush. This was where the lions were said to 
be. The bush was very open, and when we came in sight of the 
tree the lions were just decamping. There were four of them, not 
five—an old lioness, and three lions perhaps not quite full-grown, 
and with very little mane. Hassan had followed close behind on 
his pony, so I shouted to him to try to keep his eye on the 
lioness, and ran on myself with Abdulla after one of the lions. 
This one did not seem much inclined to run, and after a short 
burst I managed to get a bullet into him somewhere just as he 
disappeared into some thick bushes. 

At that moment we caught sight of another lion trotting 
along parallel to us about two hundred yards off. The wounded 
one was keeping up a continuous low growling in the bushes, so, 
thinking he would not get far away, we ran to cut off the other. 
He turned off when he caught sight of us, and we had a long, 
stern chase after him, as a result of which I was so blown I could 
not hit him, although he was lobbing along not more than a 
hundred yards ahead. At last I did get a bullet in his flank. 
He at once turned, and, growling fiercely, came bounding a few 
yards towards us as if trying to make up his mind to charge. 
Whether he would have done so or not I do not know, as my 
second barrel caught him on the point of the shoulder, bringing 
him on to his nose, and before he could recover himself I put in 
another bullet from my second rifle and finished him. 

It is more than likely he would not have charged, as I have 
several times seen a lion make this kind of demonstration when 
slightly hit, more, I think, to try to frighten his assailant than 
anything else. A lion that really means charging up comes quite 
silently, galloping very fast along the ground like a dog. 

While this was going on, we could hear Hassan shouting in 
the distance, so now we ran off towards the sound. When we 
started the shouts seemed to be almost stationary, but as we ran 
they got further and further off till at last we could hear nothing. 
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We then turned to go back for the wounded lion. As we got near 
the place where we had left him, we could hear a tremendous row 
going on, men shouting, dogs barking, and the unmistakable grunts 
of an angry lion. Running up, we found the lion, with his shoulder 
broken, standing in a bush surrounded at a respectful distance by 
the little dogs. They kept up an incessant yapping, and every 
now and then the lion would make a drive at them, but they were 
much too quick for him with his broken shoulder, and were at-him 
again directly he retreated to the bush. The little Midgan and 
one of my men were close by, yelling with excitement. As I 
walked up to try to get a shot without hitting one of the pack, 
the lion took no more notice of the dogs, but kept his eyes fixed 
on me. I never saw a lion look nastier, but I suppose his broken 
shoulder had sickened him, and I shot him without difficulty. 
The Midgan, after calling his dogs, had run on after us, and had 
come on the wounded lion. We skinned this beast, and the little 
Midgan rather amused us, as he got so very much annoyed because 
his dogs would not eat some great chunks of raw lion-flesh he cut 
off and offered to them. We were on our way to skin the other 
lion when we met Hassan looking rather sorry for himself. He 
said that the lioness had trotted along quite quietly at first, and 
he had brought her round in a circle towards the place where he 
had left us, riding alongside her, and shouting to let us know 
where he was. Unluckily she crossed the track of the wounded 
lion, and after smelling at the blood she became perfectly un- 
manageable, making off at a gallop and charging him whenever he 
got in front to try to turn her. At last she had gone into thick 
bush on some hills, where he had lost her. When we had skinned 
the other lion we made a cast to try to pick up the fourth, but 
could make nothing of him—I never got this lion, although he 
killed one of our donkeys the next day. 

We had not been back in camp very long when T—— came 
in, saying he had run across a lioness in the hills, which he was 
sure was the one we had seen, as she was very angry. She had 
run into some long dry grass, and had charged out towards his 
men, when they were going up to light it. T—— was very unwell 
with fever at the time, and, although he had two or three shots, 
he was so shaky he could not hit her, and at last felt co ill he had 
to give her up. His shikari told me the lioness was very much 
beat from being badgered about in the sun, and he was sure we 
could find her. I owed her one for frightening Hassan, so we 
started at once, Hassan not coming, but sending a relation of 
his on the same pony. After a short ride we got to the place, 
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and found the tracks going into a long strip of high feathery grass. 
We cast all round and could find no tracks coming out, so decided 
to burn the patch. It was about two hundred yards long and 
perhaps fifty broad. I could not command the whole of it, so I 
told the men to light it at the top and along one side, and 
Abdulla and I took up our station half-way down the other side, 
about thirty yards out from the edge. At the bottom end I put 
the warrior on the pony to see if the lioness broke that way. 
Almost directly the grass was lit a big spotted hyena blundered 
out and came within a few yards of us, but the great part of the 
patch was burnt before there was any sign of the lioness. Then 
I caught sight of her slinking along through the thin grass at the 
edge of the strip going towards the bottom end. She did not see 
us, as we were rather behind her and standing quite still. 

When I shot she seemed to stumble forward, but recovering 
herself caught sight of the man on the pony, and before I could 
shoot again she was half-way towards him, going like a flash. He 
had not seen her when I shot, as she was hidden by the grass, and 
by the time he got his pony turned round and started she was 
close to him. He galloped straight away from me, and I dared 
not fire at the lioness for fear of hitting him. For nearly two 
hundred yards it looked any money on the lioness. She got right 
under the pony’s tail, but did not seem to know how to strike, and 
at length, to my great relief, the pony began to gain on her. She 
at once pulled up, and turned into a bush, where she lay down 
stretched out at full length, panting. Running up, I shot her 
before she could prepare for another effort. My first bullet 
had gone through the muscles of the forearm just below the 
shoulder, and being solid had only drilled quite a small hole. 
The natives said that the reason she could not catch the pony 
was because a lion cannot spring without a momentary halt to 
crouch. If this is so, a pony could always get away from a lion 
galloping straight behind it, unless the pony was such a bad one 
that the lion could come alongside. On two or three occasions I 
have been chased myself in the open grass plain, but have always 
got a fair start, and my pony has had no difficulty in keeping out 
of the lion’s way. A pony boy of mine was very nearly caught 
one day in the open. He was trying to round up a lion, and got - 
rather too close to it on a tired pony. He only just got away. 
This same lion afterwards chased me and two or three of my 
men for quite a long time. Unless a pony falls down I am sure 
there is nothing to be feared from a lion in the open, if one gives 
him a pretty wide berth so as to get a start when he charges, 
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As a rule the lion will give up the chase after a hundred yards or 
so. This pony of Hassan’s was about the best I ever saw in 
Somaliland. He would not put a price on it, because he said he 
could make quite a respectable income by making looting expedi- 
tions on its back, as it was so fast nobody could catch him. 

A year after this I met Hassan again, and asked him how his — 
pony was. He said it was very well, but that he had very nearly 
lost it a short time before. He had been down in the waterless 
plain on a looting expedition with some other Eidegalla warriors. 
After a successful raid they split up to avoid pursuit, and Hassan 
was on his way home driving some of the looted camels in front 
of him. It was a very dry year, and although it was the rainy 
season, he had been unable to find any water in pools to give his 
pony. The result was that, having been ridden hard for two or 
three days with little or no water to drink, the pony got beat, and 


at last lay down, about twenty miles from the wells they were 


making for. No amount of stick would get it on its legs again, 
and Hassan was in despair. He knew there were no villages at 
the wells where he could get vessels in which to carry water 
back to the pony, and it seemed as if nothing could be done to 
save it. At last he thought of a plan. Driving the camels at 
top speed to the wells, he gave them as much water as they could 
drink, and then hurried them back again. He found the pony 
where he had left it, in a very bad way, but, immediately pro- 
ceeding to kill and cut open the camels, he took the water out 
of their stomachs and gave it to the pony, which revived suffi- 
ciently to struggle on to the wells. After a few days’ rest it 
completely recovered. Hassan added that he could very soon 
get some more camels, and that he would rather have cut the 
throats of a hundred than have lost his pony. This story shows 
a great deal of resource in a native, but the life a Somali leads 
makes him wonderfully quick at finding a way out of a fix of 
this kind. It was very lucky the pony was not killed by lions or 
hyenas while Hassan was away. 

Just before Hassan’s pony was so nearly caught by the 
lioness we had a pony killed by lions, the man on its back 
escaping rather cleverly. At that time T—-— and I had two 
separate camps, six or seven miles apart, each of them on the 
edge of the Marar Prairie, on a ban or open grass plain many 
miles in extent. This was the best place for lions it has ever 
been my luck to come across. Hardly a day passed that lions 
were not seen by T-—— or myself, very often right out in the — 
open, miles from any bush. It was cool, cloudy weather while 
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we were there, and the lions seemed to do most of their hunting 
in the day-time. There were so many, and they were so bold, 
that the Somalis were quite nervous about walking through the 
bush in the day-time. 'T—— and I between us shot twenty-four 
lions in this place in little over a fortnight. Besides lions there 
was more game than I have ever seen anywhere else. Large 
herds of hartebeeste, oryx, and Soemmering’s gazelle were to be 
seen feeding in every direction. Besides this, in the open there 
were a good many ostriches and a few hunting cheetahs. In the 
bush at the back of our camps were Waller’s gazelles, leopards, 


THE NATIVE JUMPED RIGHT INTO THE MIDDLE OF A MIMOSA BUSH 


warthog, and innumerable dikdik and birds. In the rocky hills 
I saw several klipspringers. 

One morning T was roused by his natives, who told him 
that three lions were just crossing a strip of open ground within 
a hundred yards of his camp. Before T was ready, two or 
three of the men jumped on ponies and galloped after the lions— 
three very fine males with manes—which were by that time 
making off. The natives meant to try to keep them engaged 
till T had time to get his rifle and cartridges and catch 
them up. The lions were galloping among scattered mimosa 
scrub, making for the thick bush beyond ; and with an object in 
view a lion can get along at a very fair pace in the cool of the 
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morning. One of the men got a start of the others, and was 
rapidly overhauling the lions, when he lost sight of them for a 
moment. He galloped up to the bush where he had last seen 
them, and, as he rounded it, one lion came at him from behind 
and the other two from in front. They had got sick of running 
and had waited for him. The native did a very clever thing. 
There was no chance of getting away by galloping, as he was 
regularly hemmed in, so, half-checking the pony, he put his foot 
on its wither, and jumped right into the middle of a mimosa 
bush. Almost as he jumped the lions knocked the pony over, 
and when T—— came up he found them eating it, taking no 
notice of the mounted men close by. T hit one, and while 
he was following it up the other two gave his men the slip. 
These two lions were decidedly out of luck, as I got them the 
same night. 

That morning a lioness killed a heifer close to my camp. I 
had already seen her tracks several times, but they had always 
led us on to some stony hills where we had lost them. This 
time the same thing happened again, so, thinking she would 
probably come back that night to finish the heifer, we decided to 
sit up for her. We therefore made an enclosure of thorns under 
a mimosa bush close by. The flat top of the bush came down 
to meet the thorns built up all round, and one could hardly tell 
the whole thing was not a bush. In the front was a hole to 
shoot through, and at the back we left an opening so that we 
could get inside. After this we returned back to camp, and in 
the evening after dinner went off again, taking my bedding on a 
donkey. This donkey was also to serve as a bait, for the natives 
had cut up and carried away the heifer. We tied the donkey 
by one foreleg, almost touching the fence of our zereba, and, 
after shoving in my bedding, crawled in through the opening at 
the back. Two men who had come with us crammed this hole 
up with thorns, and then went away, talking loudly to make the 
lioness think that all was safe if she were anywhere near. 

After looking about for some time I made out the lioness 
slinking along behind our bush. She would not come up to the 
donkey, but lay down some way off under a bush. There was 
no hole on that side, so I could not shoot with any certainty ; 
and at last, getting sleepy, I lay down, telling Abdulla to keep his 
eye on the lioness, and wake me if there was any chance of a 
shot. I had not slept long when he touched me, at the same 
time putting his hand over my mouth to prevent me from calling 
out on being suddenly woke. I got up on my knees, looking 
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out of the hole, but for a moment I could not make out any- 
thing. 

It was a lovely night, but even by the brightest moonlight a 
lion is not a very easy thing to see. There was an open glade in 
front of the donkey, and at last, standing right out in the open, 
I saw two lions. They seemed as if they could not make out 
why the donkey did not run away, and stood quite still looking 
at him. As I watched they suddenly started, and came racing 
towards us side by side like two enormous dogs. When the lions 
got up to the donkey they did not seem to stop in their rush, but 


DONKEY AND LIONS WENT DOWN WITH A CRASH TOGETHER 


donkey and lions all went down with a crash together. How 
they actually knocked him over I did not see, as at the moment 
I drew back my head involuntarily, because, although we were 
absolutely safe inside a mass of mimosa thorns, the whole thing 
felt unpleasantly close. When I looked out again I could easily 
have touched one of the lions, which was standing with its fore- 
paws on the donkey and its hindquarters within a few inches of 
our fence. The other lion was standing on the far side looking 
me straight in the face; but I am sure he could not see me, as 
the moon was right in his eyes, making them shine as if they 
were alight. I could only see his head, as the other lion’s body 
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was in the way, so I determined to give the one nearest me a 
shot. There was very little of him to be seen except his hind 
quarters, but he was so close I was sure the bullet would drive 
right through him. 

As the rifle came up to my shoulder it touched a branch, 
which seemed to make a crack like a pistol shot, and the lion 
turned half round to see what it was. At the same moment I 
fired, and he fell, rolling over and over against the fence, and 
roaring loudly. Thinking that in his struggles he might carry 
away some of our zereba, I gave him two more shots to finish 
him. As I shot the second time, the other lion, which had run 
back a few yards, came and stood close to the donkey, looking 
straight towards us. I pulled at his chest directly I was loaded. 
He plunged forward, hitting the corner of our zereba, then swerved 
off, and we heard him crash into a bush, where we found him 
stone dead in the morning. The bullet had gone through his 
heart. These two lions were very fine specimens. One had a 
very thick, almost jet black, mane; the other had a lighter mane, 
but for a wild lion very thick. There is no doubt these were the 
lions T—— had seen, as the next day, riding over to visit him, I 
followed their back trail to within a mile of his camp. They 
were in the best of condition, but empty, so that may account for 
their boldness. 

Shortly before this I shot three times at a lion which was 
eating my donkey. The night was as dark as pitch. The lion 
took very little notice of the first two shots, although one of them 
hit the donkey in the ribs. The third shot was a very lucky one. 
The bullet hit the donkey in the stomach, and, going through, 
caught the lion at the junction of the neck with the chest, killing 
him on the spot. One would think that a 577 rifle blazed in his 
face at about five yards would frighten any lion. This one had 
killed and eaten a sheep the night before, taking it from the 
same village where I sat up for him. 

The two foregoing stories would seem to show that a large 
percentage of the lions killed in Somaliland are shot at night over 
a bait. This is not really so, as it is quite a chance if a lion 
passes the place where you have a donkey tied up. Night shoot- 
ing, to my mind, is a thing to be avoided, except now and then 
as an experience. It generally means a very disturbed night, 
especially if there are many hyenas about, and in the morning 
you are not fit for a hard day’s work. Occasionally by bright 
moonlight it is very interesting, but if circumstances admit of 
lions being killed by day, it is rather like shooting a boar in a fine 
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pig-sticking country to kill a lion over a bait at night. Sometimes 
it is the only chance you have of getting a lion, either because 
you are moving camp next day, or because the country is un- 
suitable for tracking. Under these circumstances you are bound 
to try it. 

I have never myself shot more than two lions in one night, 
but a man whom I met in the country showed me the skins of 
four he had shot when sitting up over the dead body of an 
elephant. It was very dark or he might have got any number, 
as he told me that he was shooting most of the night, and that 
in the morning there were tracks of many lions all round the 
carcase. 

I have once or twice sat up over a dead animal. This way of 
getting lions is only likely to be successful when there are many 
hyenas about, as they make such a noise that they will attract 
any lion that may come past within a reasonable distance. 


I hope to give an example of this kind of night shooting in a 
future article. 
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HUNTING IN FRANCE 


BY LORD RIBBLESDALE 


In the following pages I only propose to make good some bird- 
of-passage impressions of a few days’ hunting in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. They were most enjoyable days, and I cannot 
speak too gratefully of the kindness and courtesy shown me 
everywhere and by everybody. I shall not attempt to establish 
comparisons between French and English stag-hunting. They 
are things to be avoided by the writer, as, provided he can describe 
what he has seen, they may safely be left to the reader. Besides, 
where outdoor amusements and many other things are con- 
cerned, people should rest satisfied with contrasts. The com- 
parative method often plays the deuce with one. You can, for 
instance, as I know, get a great deal of fun out of the Calpe 
hounds at Gibraltar, or, as Iam told, out of punt fishing in the 
Thames. But both must be accepted as things by themselves. 
It will not do to be always comparing the Queen of Spain’s 
chair to the Burton Flats, or a baited swim to the Thurso or 
the Awe. Instinctively, I suppose, a process of comparison is 
always going on. You cannot at will make your mind as blank 
and virgin as a sensitive plate. What you may have seen and 
done is always thrusting its more or less apt impertinences into 
what you may be seeing and doing ; but, like Colonel Thornton of 
Thornville Royal in the county of Durham in similar circum- 
stances, I set out for Calais with the open mind of ‘a citizen of 
the world,’ with nothing English about me except my accent. 
The shortness of my stay and the comfort and ease of modern 
travelling did not involve the preparations which Colonel Thornton 
saw fit to carry into execution in 1801. The Colonel, it may be 
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remembered by those who have read of his exploits and appre- 
ciations, took a travelling carriage, six or eight couple of hounds, 
two valets, a gamekeeper and a huntsman, a terrier and a pointer, 
Mrs. T., as he persists in calling her, her trunks, and her maid, 
and he was much incensed with his coach-builder at having 
to leave behind a boat and a boat-carriage, owing to these specially 
designed necessaries not being finished. All this was meagrely 
represented by a pair of my own stirrup irons and long leathers ; 
but I inspected my hunting wardrobe with very particular care, 
inspired my valet with a due sense of the issues at stake, and, of 
course, had my hair cut by a special artist. 

French stag-hunting was not new to me; in a sense I was 
about to renew an early and affectionate friendship. My riding 
and hunting education began in France. When I was about 
eight years old we went to live at Fontainebleau, and we lived 
there a great deal till the war of 1870 drove us away in a hurry. 
We only just got through Paris. The gates were closed a very 
few days later, and cattle were being driven into the fortified 
enceinte and were grazing in the ditches and on the slope of the 
glacis when we passed through ; people used to drive out to see 
them. Our house in the Rue Royale was actually tenanted by 
Prussian officers, who behaved very well and made a sensible use of 
everything and of the servants. Fortunately my father prudently 
buried a recent consignment of claret in the garden before he left. 

My first pony was black—a mare called Mignonne. I think 
she was bought at Chéris. I don’t know how she was bred, but 
her shoulders were good enough to permit of her kicking high. 
Our groom—who used also to cirer the parquet floors—was an 
ex-dragoon, an Alsatian. If the day was cold, clear, and sunny 
he always warned me that Mignonne might be gaie. He was 
often right about this, and I was often kicked off. 

My father did not care much about the hunting. ‘One fool 
follows another,’ he used to say, and he seldom came out, or if 
he did went home early, so my education in vénerie was left to 
Isidore, who prided himself upon a complete knowledge of its 
martial observances and excellent mysteries. We had great fun 
together, and we were great friends. 

Isidore was not an over-confident rider, but in his shiny 
peaked cap, alpaca coat, white duck trousers and straps, which 
was his costume on sunny spring days, he circumvented an 
academy canter down an alley as well as his neighbours. When 
I first went to school at Winchester in 1864 Mignonne was 
sold. 
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However, I always got out hunting when I came home for the 
holidays. I was soon promoted to independence and an animal 
called ‘ Enguerrand,’ just out of training, and after Enguerrand to 
a three-year-old called Flambeau, and sometimes I was allowed 
to hire. 

Flambeau had a chequered career. He could ‘run a bit ’— 
an expensive accomplishment—and once managed to win a match 
either at Chantilly or Longchamps. Then he used to go stag and 
boar hunting, which he liked better than the last two or three fur- 
longs. When we all had to flit, bag and baggage, before the Prussian 
advance my father did not go with us, but rode a clean-bred and 
most fractious chestnut mare named Catalina to the coast from 
Fontainebleau. I think it was to Dieppe. Isidore accompanied him 
on Flambeau. It was lovely weather, and both horses had good 
legs and feet, so they enjoyed it. Once they were all but shot 
at as spies by a zealous franc-tireur from behind a tree, but ex- 
planations were quickly forthcoming from the startled Isidore. 
Flambeau was soon after raffled for an unflattering amount at a 
bazaar in aic of an organ fund in Yorkshire. By that time he 
made a cheerful noise himself. 

The Fontainebleau hirelings were very moderate animals and 
suffered from chronic sore backs, but I remember one, a reputed 
‘Trlandais,’ which was held in high esteem and request. There 
was plenty of hunting; M. M. Aguado hustled the boar about ; 
the Imperial Vénerie hunted the stag. The late Baron Lambert, 
as Lieutenant de la Vénerie, was for all practical purposes master. 
He was very kind to me, and I looked up to him as one upon the 
pinnacle of human greatness. He invited me once or twice to 
the Vénerie, took me out for a ride on a Vénerie horse, and gave 
me a Swaine and Adeney cutting whip. Speaking from memory, 
I think he bought nice horses with plenty of quality for the men, 
and he always rode lean-necked, clean-headed, conspicuously 
coloured horses himself. I remember in particular a charming 
white mare. I would not swear to it, but I think she was called 
Regina. 

Baron Lambert was quite a character and a wit. Lord Byron 
never would speak French because he declined to speak it like a 
German waiter; but the Baron had no such fastidiousness about 
his English. He spoke it as freely and graphically as any Mr. 
Tiptop in Melton, and could slur the # in horse and hundred, 
and shunt the g in hunting with the refined subtlety of a Lord 
Scamperdale. 

He rode about 12 st., 4 l’Anglaise, in an English plain-flap 
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saddle, double bridle, and hunting spurs. In those days these 
were all looked upon with half-approval, for Haute école riding 
made her concessions slowly. But Baron Lambert’s English ways 
were never overdone, and he quite suited the frame of his cir- 
cumstances. His legs were perhaps a trifle short for elegance, 
but he sat well on his horse, and well-blacked jack-boots—which 
looked like having been made somewhere near the Marble Arch— 
did wonders for him. White hair, a clean-shaven actor’s face, 
but as fresh and ruddy as Simon Lee’s or Michael Hardy’s, the 
becoming vénerie dress, and everything put on and worn and held 
right. There you have his portrait. He carried an English horn, 
but I’ve no recollection of his using it much; and he knew how 
to catch hold of a horse and balance him on a long rein as we 
do here, and as even in these days few know how to do there. 
I saw no one like him, when I was over the other day, tried by the 
conventions of English hunting riding form. 

Napoleon III. liked the thing to go. His hunting notions 
and sympathies were English. So long as hounds ran on he 
winked at their having changed their deer, and paid very little 
attention to the moralities and the purists. He would often 
gallop like steam for a few minutes along the alleys as they came 
in his way—the tuneful operations of the chase being a matter of 
no importance—and then, relinquishing all interest in the pro- 
ceedings, relapse into conversation with somebody he liked 
talking to. Sometimes, however, he would electrify M. de la Rue, 
who held a Woods and Forests appointment under the Second 
Empire, and has chronicled its chasses, by asking him where 
on earth the hunt had got to. On such occasions M. de la Rue 
used to lead the way to the Etang de Ste-Perrine, a favourite soil, 
and hope for the best. Qn one occasion he was much annoyed 
with things having gone wrong, and sent for Baron Lambert, 
and found great fault with his arrangements. If it happens 
again, he told him in my father’s hearing, ‘Je raye la Vénerie 
d’un trait de plume.’ 

The old school were scandalised by the full-steam-ahead ways 
which, under the Second Empire, jostled the stately and classical 
proceedings of the Valois and the Bourbons. Grave fault was 
found in the loss of music and the decay of sylvan arts and sciences, 
England was held to blame. Fifty or sixty couple of hounds 
had been got together in a ‘sic volo sic jubeo’ sort of way 
by Comte Edgar Ney, the Grand Veneur. A few couple of 
entered hounds came from M. de l’Aigle’s pack, but most of 
them were draft hounds got together in a hurry from England; 
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and entered draft hounds which go to France are sometimes not 
good enough to earn their keep in their own country. 

As far as I remember, I think the hounds were wanting in 
music, but the men did their best to make up for the deficiency. 
There was one particular piqueur whom Isidore held in high 
esteem, and who was much admired for the stirring way in 
which he could wind his horn at full gallop. On such occasions, 
M. Eugéne, as Isidore and I always called him (of course we 
never dared speak to him), would come through the horsemen 
and carriages in a crowded carrefour standing up in his stirrups, 
and leaning over to the off side until the bell of his horn was on 
the level of his right stirrup. I think M. Eugéne seldom knew 
where he was going, but we all used to gallop after him. 
‘ Rendez la main, Monsieur Thomas ; voila M. Eugéne qui sonne,’ 
Isidore used to say, getting his own horse well on the bit and 
giving him the full benefit of a muscular calf. 

However, I must now relate my more recent experiences, and 
say something about the hounds, the horses, and the men I 
hunted with last November, and the country they hunt. 

The Channel was kind, and after travelling all night I arrived 
at a delightful destination in comfortable time to devote proper 
and particular attention to the ceremonies of boots and breeches. 
Now for what I saw and noticed and did. 

My adventures were more insignificant. But I was lucky. In 
these large forests it is not often that a stag will face the open, 
but the day I hunted at Halatte and the day I hunted at Fon- 
tainebleau we got out. This is, of course, a matter of general 
congratulation, and everybody sits down to ride with refreshed 
determination and proper regard for cultivation and the damage 
fund. This is the worst of it. The plaine or open is not good 
going; it is very deep, with that protesting deepness of spade 
cultivation. I do not know how the land is held, whether in 
small or large holdings. Of course it is the sort of thing I ought 
to have asked and did not ask; but the plaine shows the 
honourable symptoms of small ownership. Riding over it gave 
me the same feeling of doing unkind damage to poor people’s 
pains as riding over allotments or cottage gardens would give me. 
It has neither the look nor feel of a hunting country. Of course 
I am only speaking of what I saw, as I fancy in some parts of 
France, notably the Landes and La Sologne, there is plenty of 
rough country, although not so wild as in the beginning of this 
century, when land was sold aw son de la voix and the stretch 
of ground reached by a man’s voice sold for a few francs. 
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I only had four days’ hunting. Two in the forest of Chantilly 
with the Duc de Chartres and the Prince de Joinville ; one in the 
forest of Halatte with the Halatte hounds, kept by M. le Marquis 
de Valon ; and one at Fontainebleau with M. M. Lebaudy. 

On the Halatte day we had an excellent hunt. It was a very 
wet day, but only began to rain about 8 o’clock A.m., after several 
sunny days with white frosts at night. There was a capital scent, 
and I was very pleased with the hounds—the way they were 
hunted, or rather not hunted, and their style and character. 
I was very unlucky in not seeing M. de Valon hunt his 
hounds; he had broken two ribs just before I arrived. We 
ran through some beechwoods something like the birdless 
grove at Goodwood, and, just as I have noticed in the Goodwood 
and the Buckinghamshire beechwoods of the Queen’s country, 
the hounds ran a great pace over the thick carpet of wet beech 
leaves. I do not know what sort of point the deer made, but 
it seemed to me a long zigzag. 

Our stag was harboured in some young oakwood with thick 
undergrowth, and at first had several other deer with him—I 
mean he was joined by these, or pushed them up, after the 
pack was laid on. The compagnie went ringing and lurching 
about together in a thinned enceinte with very strong undercover. 
I rode with the huntsman through the stuff on a nice active 
horse which a kind friend had mounted me on, which would 
have found his way through Oustwick Whin or Ranksborough ; 
and although, owing to the stubborn undercover, you could 
not have ‘sheeted’ them, their cry was beautiful, and each 
hound hunted the line as if everything depended on his in- 
dividual performance. We were often within a few yards of the 
deer, who kept turning as short and stupid as rabbits in the 
corner of a warren; and the hounds must have constantly seen 
them, but they showed none of the demoralisation of view. 
Taking nothing for granted, they stuck to the line religiously, 
almost fanatically. I do not think you could have lifted them 
if you had tried. At last they got the stag—an eight-pointer— 
away with one nobber, who soon got dropped, and stuck to 
him like wax till they forced him over three or four marshy 
fields into the Oise and drowned him. I think we were running 
about two and a half hours. 

M. de Valon never touches hounds; that is, they get no 
assistance of any kind. They have crosses of English blood ; 
and, like M. de Chezelles, he is especially fond of the Duke of 
Beaufort’s blood. But they are essentially French hounds, and 
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personally I liked them much better in their work, their 
appearance, and their style, than any other pack I hunted 


with. They are on the long side and a little slabsided, but of 


charming quality, and no lumber. Over here we should not like 
the colour. There is a great deal of black and hardly any tan. 
But this marks and preserves the French foundations of the pack. 
I saw no regular Badminton badger pie, but several hounds were 
of a dark mousey colour, which they call souriot. This means 
plenty of Badminton blood, and M. de Valon especially esteems 
the sowriots. The Halatte kennel is the only one I saw as I 
went to pay the master a visit, and to tell him how much I had 
enjoyed my day. I went down to look at the young entry—les 
chiens M.--as in many French packs the names of'the young 
entry of each year all begin with. some particular letter of the 
alphabet. It was a very wet afternoon, but the establishment 
struck me as being purpose-like and practical. They do not 
enter their young hounds until February, as they usually come 
in from the walks in poor condition. I noticed two things 
particularly about the Halatte hounds —their ability to gallop 
fast with their noses down, and their whip sterns. As to the 
latter, I said to myself, here at last are the whip sterns which 
were Charles Davis’s secret, and which gave the Queen’s hounds 


their particular distinction in the days of the giants. I was 


-inuch disappointed when I found that their racy appearance 


was the result of scissors and a fortnightly trimming. As to 
the other point, I instanced it to a hunting gentleman with 
whom I travelled up from Chantilly two or three days later, 
and he said he had observed the very contrary, and that, thanks 
to scent lying on the bushes more comfortably than on the 
ground, their tendency was to look for it breast high. I do not 
know how this may be; and I dare say he is right and I am 
wrong. My preference is to let things strike me through the eye, 
and to be satisfied with what I see if the sight is pleasant. Any- 
how, I will not be robbed by my reason-giving travelling com- 
panion of the picture left upon my memory of the whip-sterned 
sourtots and magpies with their noses to the ground, racing under 
the high beeches. 

At Chantilly we had a good hunting run of about three hours, 
and killed. It was a very bright sunny day, and the scent was 
moderate. There was a long check at ‘la table du roi,’ which 
carriages, conversation, and luncheon baskets made very tolerable 
for many of us. Our hunted stag had contrived to associate 
several other deer with his difficulties, and the horns blew 
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the accompagné from every point of the compass. However, 
tactics and venery prevailed. They managed to cut him out 
again, and hunted him cheerfully at a steady pace until he stood 
to bay. The scent, I thought, improved in the afternoon, and I 
hazarded this rather conventional observation to the head 
piqueur. He said ‘ Aw contraire, and gave reasons which he 
politely explained, but which I imperfectly grasped. They cer- 
tainly ran with more cry and confidence, but I dare say they 
were closer at him. Fortunately there is no inevitable agree- 
ment about scent, people, novels, and sermons. 

Perhaps it may be well to say a word or two here upon the 
qualities and defects of French hounds, and the qualities and 
defects of English hounds according to French ideas. 

French tradition clings to line hunting, drawing, and perse- 
verance. It has little patience with the arrogance and fling of a 
foxhound. M. de Chezelles, a high authority, thinks that a good 
modern bdtard, which is to all intents the French hound, hunts 
more gatement than an English hound. He is busier: throws 
his tongue incessantly, and wishes everybody to share in his 
opinions, perplexities, and triumphs ; and there can be little doubt 
that a good bdtard is probably a better hound for forest hunting 
than a draft hound from the Holdernesse or the Tedworth. 

I have already referred to my predecessor, Colonel Thornton. 
The Colonel, although he tells us that his hounds always outpaced 
the French hounds—in spite of their rather confined quarters in 
the travelling carriage with Mrs. T.’s trunks and bonnet boxes— 
and that he himself performed feats, and exhibited a fertility of 
resource which made his hosts stare, acknowledges very hand- 
somely that the French surpass us in science. Without pausing 
to inquire whether or not hunting is a science, be it in France 
or anywhere else, I am quite willing to agree with the Colonel 
that now as then the French know a great deal about woodland 
hunting and woodland hounds. The same candour, however, 
compels me to say that they have some strange prepossessions 
about English hunting, English hounds, and English require- 
ments. 

As Lord Byron said of the Venetian ladies, the French, as 
regards their hounds, have ‘ awful notions of constancy.’ A hound 
must stick to a hunted deer like a limpet. They think that in 
England a change on to a fresh fox is not only connived at, 
but encouraged, and English blood is always looked upon with 
suspicion as willing to cheerfully compound such felonies. 

Some of the characteristics of English hounds, as noted by 
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writers of authority on sporting subjects in France, are novel and 
astonishing. According to one authority we care little for music, 
or for the way a hound draws, or for his staunchness on a scent. 
The fox-hound is represented as a sort of sylvan hedonist. His 
morals are indifferent and his character selfish. Tested by French 
standards of hound probity, it appears that he detests thick cover, 
and under such circumstances merely follows the ridings, and 
cuts in with the other hounds or with the deer when they leave it. 
If the deer stays in cover, he often abandons the pursuit altogether. 
Bested by slower but more virtuous hounds which have the knack 
of straining through the wealth of bramble and _blackthorn 
and ajoncs which distinguish a French forest, he makes the most 
of a débucher, goes straight up to the front, stays there, and 
spanks along at such a pace that he makes the industrious 
bdtards, faint but pursuing, bleed from the nose. He only likes 
a plain-sailing hunt, hates a twisting deer and a stale scent ; one 
boar is quite as good as another—although it is admitted that 
his courage makes him a good boar-hound—and he is useless for 
roe-deer hunting. 

Here is another bit of news about necks and shoulders: the 
experience of an expert. It appears that the English insist upon 
a hound with a long neck, so that he can stoop to a scent ; this 
is a proof, according to the oracle, that most of our fox-hounds 
have not very good noses. The Santonge hound—an ancient 
and eminent French breed—hunted with his head up (le nez au 
vent), without deigning to stoop. This is still a characteristic of 
a well-bred hound—both in pointers and hounds—but M. de 
Chabot goes on to say that he has often remarked slow-looking 
hounds keep right up at the lead, and throw their tongues admi- 
rably owing to the way they carried their heads and the way 
their heads were put on. In our love of drive and pace the French 
think we have sacrificed nose; and nose has for centuries been 
the bon sang ne peut mentir test in France. 

Thus M. de Ligniville, whose charming book written in the 
seventeenth century I have briefly reviewed elsewhere, tells us 
how a neighbour of his in Lorraine had a mdtin—which I take to 
be a half-mastiff, half-hound or pointer animal—which was a 
capital tufter; but he goes on to say that he never saw a tufter 
speak to a line at three o’clock on a hot afternoon which was 
not ‘a highly and a nobly ’ bred one. 

The French judges do not like our catlike feet—a Santonge 
hound has a hare’s foot—and the lameness which besets English 
hounds after four or five seasons’ work in France is attributed to 
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the shape of our fox-hounds’ feet. After all, if they get four or 
five seasons out of a hound, he owes very little at the price Wilton 
sold him ‘to go abroad.’ 

M. de Couteulx is a great believer in the assured future of 
the French hound. In his Manuel de Vénerie he says: ‘Nous 
commengons 4 ne plus étre tributaires de |’Angleterre, et je vois 
avant peu le moment ot celle-ci pourra bien nous prendre plus 
de chiens que nous ne lui en prendrons.’ This is a comfortable 
and patriotic conjecture, but still in the region of prophecy. 

At Chantilly they still hunt with relays, which leads to hounds 
getting scattered (semés) over a wide area. Like Virgil’s seamen, 
apparent rart, all over the place and quite unexpectedly, many of 
them taking but a partial interest in the chase. 

In this country we had given up relays as far back as the 
seventeenth century. -M. de Ligniville cites this with approval 
as a point of acute difference between English and French hunting 
principles of his day. At Chantilly they are rather a pale sur- 
vival of more splendid Bourbon days, when relays of hounds with 
their gaily dressed valets, led horses with their attendants, 
gamekeepers and foresters, all contributed pomp and circumstance, 
purple and gold to the scenic display. Under the Empire they were 
still popular stage properties. Valets de chiens, in their grey-blue 
worsted stockings and buckle shoes; extra horses, in check cotton 
quarter-sheets, for the swells and the hunt servants, military-looking 
greenclad ‘ gardes,’ lent colour and animation and importance to 
the alleys and carrefours of Fontainebleau or Compiégne. I 
remember well the relai volant—it sounds like an inn sign or the 
title of a ghost story—that is, the mounted yeoman pricker, with 
five or six couple of hounds, theoretically straining on plaited hair 
rope but really much embarrassed by his horse’s heels. But 
the relai volant was always an exciting apparition, as he hastened 
hither and thither on the spur in response to some distant challenge 
from his compeers of the horn. To judge by the appearance of 
the little band, it was hot work for all parties. 

Now that hounds are bred and entered to hunt together, it is 
hardly possible to defend the relay system, and its vogue is very 
limited. The objections are numerous and obvious. It is difficult 
enough under any circumstances to keep fifteen or eighteen couple 
of hounds together in varied and extensive woodlands, even when 
they are laid on all at one time. It must be nearly impossible 
to keep twenty-five or thirty couple together laid on at different 
times, and laid on in a way which must be offensive and dis- 
appointing to high-mettled, painstaking hounds, for a relay is 
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always laid on, if possible, with the leading hound as he crosses 
an alley, and a clever valet de chiens is the man who can get all 
his relay off and on the line at the very head of the hunting pack. 

Relays, apart from pageantry, may have had their uses in old 
days, before constant crosses of English blood bred the fast 
batard of to-day. The old French hounds hunted all the better 
for being in great numbers. They were always uttering speech and 
certifying knowledge to one another ; the chain of communication 
could hardly be too long. In voice and gesture there was little to 
choose between the leading and the tail hounds, and a deer was 
probably seldom at the pains of exerting himself. They killed 
him very possibly as often or oftener than the faster packs of the 
present day, but they killed him by the same means as the tortoise 
defeated the hare. His self-confidence led him to take liberties 
with perseverance. 

The French are an exact people. You should, I am told, 
read high mathematics in French, rather than in English 
or in German, because the French language and the French 
ingenium guarantee a correct nicety of expression. They are, as 
we know, in arts and crafts, sticklers for form and precision. 
Hunting procedure is noexception. It has a formidable grammar 
and a prosody. Even to freeing the horn from the results of your 
efforts, there is an ascertained right and wrong way of doing 
everything. The late Vicomte H. de Chezelles, a most competent 
authority, devotes some pages of his interesting book to what he 
calls the grandes fagons handed down in certain families of 
professional hunstmen from generation to generation. M. de 
Chezelles instances the Namurs, Obrys, Duvals, under the 
Monarchy, La Trace and La Feuille of the Imperial Vénerie, as all 
having the grand style, but La Trace is his Charles Davis. When 
Napoleon IIT. reconstituted the Vénerie, La Trace was growing 
vegetables, and marrying people who wished to marry, as the 
mayor of his native town, Dangu. His country and his Emperor's 
need called him, like another Cincinnatus, to higher things. The 
manner in which he made his report to the Master of the Buck- 
hounds, the noble and elegant simplicity of his approach, the 
poise of his whip, the gesture of his three-cornered and saluting 
hat, the bow with which he decorated the instructions he might 
receive or inspire, were things, M. de Chezelles tells us, once 
seen never to be forgotten. 

Now, I dare say I may have missed the subtleties of doffing 
the tricorne, or of the deployment of the whip-lash. They 
would appear to be things only to be spiritually perceived. 
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But there is a certain kind of form which is quite independent 
of dress regulations and the classical unities. You will encounter 
and recognise what I mean in a stage-coachman, or a shikari 
in the Himalayas; in a cricketer or a waiter; in a gondolier 
or in a jockey—something which distinguishes the individual 
from his fellow-craftsmen, which jumps to your eyes and your 
brain and makes you say, ‘This is the real thing. I admit 
it may be an external, that often, like many ideals, things are 
not what they seem. The apparent Crichton breaks down in 
practice; the bright particular star gives no better light than 
the meaner people of the skies. But I am only laying stress 
on externals, and, tried by that test, I saw no La Trace during 
my stay in France. The eternal principles of French vénerie— 
once the pack has settled to a deer—seem to offer but few 
opportunities of emerging from a mere character part ; and the 
professional huntsmen I saw made none for themselves. At his 
best he appeared to be a mounted and picturesque master of the 
ceremonies, the Lord High Chamberlain of the Forest; at his 
worst he is a peasant or a stableman dressed up in an opéra 
comique attire. 

Although Arthur Young was given a white pony and a pointer 
and a gun when he was quite a little boy, and enjoyed the usual 
outdoor opportunities of English country life, I do not think 
he ever quite liked hunting. Possibly he could not have loved 
farming so well had he done so. 

When he went to France he was shocked at ‘ the mischievous 
animation of a vast hunt’ which the great properties exhibited, at 
the sovereignty of the game, and the privileges of the capitaineries. 
‘The crop of this country,’ he said of the district round Senlis 
and Chantilly, ‘is princes of the blood—that is to say, hares, 
pheasants, deer, and boars.’ He is always noting and regretting 
the absence of farm buildings and farming energies. At the ex- 
pense of his political economy, a cowhouse at Chanteloup gives him 
more satisfaction than Condé’s hunting stables at Chantilly with 
their 240 English horses, and the trade they meant to the English 
breeder. He calls the cowhouse ‘ noble,’ and he means what he 
says; but all the beauties of Versailles and St. Germains make 
no amends for royal and noble indifference to the complete system 
of turnip cultivation which he held so near his heart. But the 
most utilitarian side of Mr. Morley’s ‘ wise and honest traveller’ 
would have been gratified by the forests of to-day. Thrift and 
forestry have tamed Chantilly and Halatte, but especially Chantilly, 
until it is difficult to trace a vestige of what we understand over 
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here by natural woodland. Even the Scotch firs are shaven to 
the geometrical alignment of the alleys and to the perspective of a 
point of sight. I could not help feeling that the deer were a sort 
of well-to-do colonists living under an ordered dispensation and 
ascertained conditions. Fontainebleau is different: in spite of 
economics there are desolations of sand and heather, confusions 
of grey rock, splashes of lonely water, which belong of right to 
the tall deer, and which still set at nought the estimates and 
votes on account of a department. 

I have said little or nothing in this paper about horses and 
riders, and I have confined myself to observations upon the hounds. 
In France the hound is the Paramount. I propose elsewhere to 
contrast French and English ideas of horses and riding, suggested 
by my experiences of a day’s hunting at Fontainebleau on a 
hireling. 
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MIXED DAYS IN AUSTRALIA 


BY F. G. AFLALO 


Nor the least novel among one’s experiences of sport in the far- 
off southern continent are the oft-organised mixed days of fishing 
and shooting, which would seem so incongruous in the old 
country, where, indeed, the devotees of the rod are as often as 
not quite ignorant of the ethics of the gun or chase, and vice 


versa. But in the colonies there are no such hard-and-fast lines. 
In the bush men have to throw the fly or press the trigger to 
keep the larder supplied, and even the townsmen are all-round 
sportsmen. And so the most is made of public holidays, which 
are not so few and far between as elsewhere; and the birds come 
fluttering down, and the fish anon come struggling up, and there 
is great slaughter and rejoicing. 

For the visitor ‘from home’ more especially these days are 
arranged by the hospitable Australians, those very Arabs of the 
south; and even if one’s preconceived notions of sport and its 
etiquettes are now and again a little rudely shaken, insular pre- 
judice must be deep-rooted indeed if it cannot, for the occasion, 
melt before such geniality and good-fellowship. 

With such a day in prospect, I steamed down Sydney Harbour 
on one occasion as the moon was at its full. Nor, in that land 
of incongruities, did there seem anything remarkable in a party, 
armed and equipped like filibusters, seated with guns slung in 
the cabin of a steam-tug, and listening at intervals to the growls 
of half a dozen couples of foxhounds tied up aft. We passed 
between the Heads about one in the morning, and the ‘ Thistle’ 
began to respond so playfully to the gambols of the Pacific 
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rollers that the wretched dogs were all sick, and one or two of 
the sportsmen began to look almost as woe-begone. 

Due northward lay our course, and on we went within cry of 
the grim cliffs, past Manly and Narrabeen, past the red light that 
tops Barranjoey, and so to Broken Bay, the estuary of the lovely 
Hawkesbury. 

A good fifteen miles, too, we went up that picturesque river, 
which the Australians call the Rhine of the South, passing 
beneath the cantilever railway bridge, and finally anchoring off a 
mangrove swamp, where we halted for a substantial meal of 
chops and steaks. Let it not be remembered against the caterer 
for the occasion that we did not get another meal until our 
arrival home fifteen hours later. In the best regulated picnics 
such little mistakes will occur, as also the leaving behind of two 
cases of beer and one of spirits. It could not be helped, and I 
am sure we all made the best of it, and quaffed with assumed 
gusto the unwholesome national beverage, strong tea. Day 
broke ere we had concluded this sumptuous repast, and with an > 
eerie suddenness unknown in these northern latitudes; and we 
steamed without more ado to a hilly peninsula which threw out 
a crazy little pier, a favourite resort (the peninsula, not the 
pier) of scrub wallaby, and all, especially the colonials of the 
party, were sanguine of success. 

And perhaps a word as to what a wallaby is may not be out 
of place, as the term, although it has been barbarously Latinised 
as ualabatus, is a purely aboriginal one. Roughly speaking, then, 
a wallaby is a small species of kangaroo. Not exactly a kangaroo 
either, but one of the genera (the others are kangaroos proper 
and wallaroos, or rock kangaroos) into which the forty or fifty 
members of the family have been divided. The wallabies are 
further classed according to their habits as rock, swamp, or scrub 
wallabies ; and if I were asked to suggest some general charac- 
teristic, I should single out their inferior size and strength, the 
lighter hue of their soft fur, and, in the smaller species at all 
events, the hairless muzzle, which particularly separates them 
from the kangaroos. This is scarcely the place—although sport 
and natural history are, and should be, inseparable pursuits—to 
give any details of the interesting early history of these re- 
markable marsupials; but I may remark en passant that the 
young one is born after very brief gestation and in a condition 
little better than embryonic, and at once transferred to one of 
the nipples within the pouch. Travellers used to send home 
yarns of them being born in the pouch itself. Some were eye- 
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witnesses of the transaction. It was of such that David spoke in 
his haste. 

The twelve hounds, being loosed, were not long in disap- 
pearing among the rocky boulders and thickly planted gum trees. 
Wallaby-shooting over dogs would in all probability be a 
pleasurable and exciting pastime if wallabies were many and 
hills few. On this occasion the reverse was the case, and we had 
some appalling climbs for very poor sport. The mistake at the 
outset was to let the dogs go at once. They drove the frightened 
beasts further inland, and we waited in vain for them along the 
foreshore. They should have been taken round a mile or two and 

then let go, when they would 
have driven the game to- 
wards us. There was, 
however, a delightful 
sensation of expec- 

tancy as, posted 

by the master of 

ceremonies, 

we took 


THOSE WRETCHED Docs 


our stand beside some gnarled trunk or lichen-stained boulder 
some two hundred yards apart and quite hidden one from the 
other. Then came the long waiting for the distant baying of the 
hounds, the standing on the qui vive in that awful Australian 
solitude, every nerve strained, eyes and ears all attention, finger on 
trigger, breath almost suspended. Reader, do you ken that terrible 
stillness of the bush? That silence that can be felt, heard, almost 
seen? By day, the pitiless sun overhead, the dried-up water- 
holes, the creeks reduced to silver threads, all Nature languish- 
ing, dying; at night, the gleam of a sickly moon and a million 
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fiery suns and stars, the nude gums waving in a faint, unwhole- 
some breeze like frozen skeletons, the ears of an ‘opossum,’ not 
long for this world, sighted along the gleaming barrel, the wail of 
a wounded koala as her cub falls headlong from its dam’s back— 
and once more the unbroken silence, far worse than before. 
Some of the birds have the most startling notes. I had sat on 
this occasion fully half an hour, a distant shot or the baying of 
dogs telling that the game had started in another direction, when 
a small bird started a prolonged ‘Coo-oo-ey,’ the well-known 
signal of the colonials, in a blue gum overhead, and the deep note 
of the bell-bird rang out behind me. But orders were peremp- 
tory: we were to fire only at wallabies. Nor were my spirits 
raised by the knowledge that the men posted on either side of me 
were armed with long-carrying rifles—the incorrect weapon, by 
the way, for a drive—and would as lief blaze at a kangaroo-rat or 
opossum-mouse, anything, in fact, four-footed. The monotony, 
which was fast becoming unbearable, was at length broken by 
the overtures of a large species of black ant, which dropped with 
unerring precision from the leafy branches above on to the nape 
of my neck, where it at once made itself at home. The nip was 
intensely painful, and at once brought me to my feet. Indeed, 
what with bull-dog ants and snakes, imaginary and otherwise, it 
is impossible to remain seated in the bush for long together. 

The slaughter was not great on this occasion ; indeed, the day 
was only just redeemed from the list of blanks. The odds were 
all in favour of the wallabies. They knew all the hills. So did 
we, to our cost, when it was too late. And so the frightened 
brutes would leap among the great masses of rock, and were gone 
again before one could fire. 

At our second venture, on a flat spit of land further down the 
stream, a large scrub wallaby came from an unexpected quarter 
and nearly knocked me over. We were mutually surprised, but 
by the time I had got an apology ready, it had gone off to keep 
an appointment in the neighbouring colony. From the pouch of 
a slain wallaby, which one of the party was skinning, I took a 
_ young one measuring scarce three inches, and attached to the 
long nipple that passed completely down its throat, pumping 
milk direct into its stomach without any danger of choking it. 
A stray shot had put an end to its existence at life’s threshold, 
and, hew mihi, it now hangs suspended in a pickle-jar on my 
writing-table. And it is wonderful how such a little trophy will 
vividly recall a whole day’s sport ! 

Some delay occurred on our re-embarking on account of one 
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of the dogs, a favourite slut, being lost, and a small search party 
was forthwith organised, which beat the scrub for upwards of 
an hour in every direction, but without success. Who could 
say what on earth the poor creature would find to subsist on in 
that lifeless watershed, better adapted to shelter the torpid snake 
and abstemious lizard, reptiles which flourish exceedingly in that 
fair Australian landscape? Within a ten-mile radius of Sydney 
there must be a dozen highly venomous species of snake, besides 
the larger pythons. Cases of death from snake-bite are, however, 
very rare, chiefly because these dreaded creatures are extremely 
timid, and quite as anxious to avoid us as we are them. 

About mid-day we got up steam and ran down the Hawkes- 
bury. The beauties of this river, even if, as a Rhine, it is 
somewhat of a pis aller, are not easily over-rated. It is a famous 
angling river, too, in high favour with those who love to handle, 
on the finest of tackle, the gallant black bream or powerful jew- 
fish. Such was not, however, the conclusion planned for our 
outing ; so we headed for the open sea, passing picturesque islets 
and sylvan creeks, ever and again firing a charge into the bush 
to enjoy the spectacle of a flight of bright green parrakeets, 
elegant bronze-wing pigeons, or stately snow-white cranes. 
Once more we passed beneath the railway bridge, a fitting 
monument of Australian engineering, which at high tide almost 
looked as if it must catch our masts. At length, after many a 
sudden bend, the river widens rapidly, and we are soon abreast of 
the granite lion couchant that guards its entrance. 

The ocean was scarce more ruffled than the peaceful waters 
we had just left, though the sighing of the gum trees seemed the 
prelude to a breeze from the north-east. Guns were, pro tem., laid 
aside, and schnapper lities made their appearance. Our first 
venture was off a mark known as ‘ Hole in the Wall,’ but, beyond 
a large flathead, which fell to my line, and a few breamlets we 
did nothing. Of this fishing an account has appeared in a 
previous issue of the ‘ Badminton,’ and any further description of 
our sport, or rather want of sport, that day would be so much 
repetition. In fact, so far as I was concerned, the flathead put 
an end to all interest in the subsequent proceedings, as it plainly 
showed that the skipper was ignorant of the elements of pisca- 
tory knowledge, and had not even put us on the rocks. Flatheads 
are only taken on the sand, and with such a man at the wheel 
fishing prospects are at a low ebb indeed. So I did not even try 
my luck again when the ‘Thistle’ presently shifted off to his 
version of the ‘Long Reef,’ off Narrabeen. Nor were my fore- 
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bodings at fault, for not a fish was taken worthy the name, 
although some folks on a tug-boat, not a hundred yards distant, 
were pulling up good fish every minute. This is one of the 
golden secrets of success in sea-fishing—and one on which I am 
glad to see my friend ‘ John Bickerdyke ’ lay such stress in his 
recent excellent ‘Badminton’ volume on that sport—that you 
must goto the fish. They will not, save in exceptional cases, come 
to you. Discover their whereabouts, be it among the incrusted 
rocks, on the hard sandbanks, or amid the waving sea-grass ; 
moor your boat over them, or at least drift across their quarters, 
and a good basket is as certain as anything ever is. But miss 
the right grounds by ever so little, and the finest of lines and 
sharpest of hooks garnished with the most seasonable of baits 
will often fall flat. And so, on this occasion, while our neigh- 
bour’s decks were doubtless disappearing beneath the slippery 
harvest, our party took only a score of miserable runts, insults to 
their order. Two or three of us smoked by preference on the 
bridge, our attention divided between the heavenly glories of the 
setting sun and the more substantial attractions of certain very 
large bottle-nosed dolphins that were leaping right out of the 
water about a quarter of a mile astern. Nearer they came in 
their artless gambols, until at last they proved irresistible—and, 
alas! a magazine rifle lay all too handy—and I blush to admit 
that, after many misses, I put a bullet into the head of one of the 
poor sea-pigs, whose blood tinged the water to our very keel, and, 
needless to say, attracted innumerable sharks, which were soon 
fightang, tooth and tail, over the plump booty. Their arrival was 
the signal for a final ‘ All lines aboard!’ 

Other such days figure in my Australian diary, about all of 
which, however, there is enough of sameness to preclude further 
description. One differs, nevertheless, sufficiently to be worth 
recording here. The scene alone is vastly different, and by no 
means an improvement. It was in one of those unlovely rivers, 
so characteristic of central Queensland, and so unlike the beau- 
tiful Hawkesbury, that our steamer was detained for several 
burning days at the end of September. The low muddy shores, 
infested with large alligators, are fringed with mangroves that at 
high tide are half under water. Repulsive snakes lurk at the 
foot of these mangroves; climbing fish cling to their trunks. 
The undergrowth is terribly dense, the ground very uncertain. 
Malaria hangs in the dank atmosphere all around. One morning, 
just before break of day, a party of four swallowed a hasty break- 
fast, and, leaving the ship’s side, rowed noiselessly to a bend half 
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a mile further up the river, where the dinghey was with. some 
difficulty made fast to a tidal gauge, rifles and provisions were 
handed ashore, and the adventurers plunged into the mire, 
emerging in a few minutes on the firmer land above high-water 
mark. The luncheon-basket was deposited in a low fork of a 
gum tree, which was further rendered conspicuous by the 
addition of a white handkerchief, which would doubtless flutter 
when, in due course, the wind should rise. Needless to say, 
after all of which precautions, two of the party subsequently lost 
its bearings, and the other two ate and drank the lot. A simple 
plan of action was soon concerted, and we divided, each couple 
making a wide détour. We had not, my companion and myself, 
gone half a mile before we disturbed a large grey kangaroo at his 


A FINAL SCRATCH PROVED IRRESISTIBLE 


morning toilet. He rose politely from his gite and eyed us for a 
moment, which would have been his last on earth, only, as luck 
would have it, he stood immediately between ourselves and the 
other two, and etiquette prevented our risking it. Then, when 
we were still bowing to each other, the kangaroo suddenly 
vanished. I do not pretend to know where he went. When a 
beast can leap twenty feet without moving a muscle, it is useless 
to look for it. You know it is gone, and your best course is to go 
and do likewise. We next made our way through a tangled 
‘mass of trailing undergrowth, emerging suddenly upon a small 
clearing where sat a small doe wallaby scratching her ear. She 
also thought about moving, but a final scratch proved irresistible. 
As also did a ball from my friend’s express. She bit the sand. 
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At least, I suppose that is the correct expression, though in point 
of fact she died on her back. The usual discussion ensued about 
skinning the beast or leaving it to the ants and hawks, and we 
finally cut off the ears as tally—a favourite proceeding—and 
plunged once more into the jungle. When at length we came to 
the large sandy plains in the interior of the island, what a sight 
met our admiring gaze! To the Queenslander it would suggest 
no raptures, but visitors like ourselves from the old country could 
not fail to be struck with it. The light from the east was breaking 
over an unbroken desert of sand stretching away to the horizon. 

In the innumerable footprints of kangaroo and wallaby 
scuttled myriads of tiny red land-crabs, loathsome little carrion 
feeders with one large claw out of all proportion to their size. 
Animal life wakes of a sudden in those latitudes. The mopoke’s 
last hoot, ere it turned in for its well-earned day’s rest, was 
answered by the plaintive cry of the curlew and the shriller 
shriek of the hungry ibis as they flew across the dull sky down to 
the muddy banks, from which their curved bills would soon dig ~ 
a substantial breakfast. And as the light rapidly increased we 
beheld something that made our hearts beat almost audibly; a 
herd of perhaps fifty kangaroos and wallaby browsing uncon- 
cernedly in the long grass nearly a mile away. Reconnoitring 
with our glasses, we saw that we were in for a pretty long stalk, 
most of it, worse luck, with our faces to the rising sun, which, 
gaining every moment in intensity, bade fair to dazzle our eyes 
and spoil them utterly for such fine game as long-distance 
kangaroo. A good pull at the flask, and we crept forward; and 
painful work it was to fellows out of training. And what made 
our success still more uncertain was the fact that the morning 
breeze had not yet sprung up, and we were not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the lay of the land to guess its direction. With a 
little luck—for them—the kangaroo would scent quite a mile, 
after which good-bye to all chance of a shot. On we plodded over 
the heavy sand, hugging the scrub that fringed the plain, and 
content to see our friends still with an eye to the main chance, 
yet, troubled evidently by those vague and inexplicable fore- 
bodings of instinct, standing erect every now and then and scan- 
ning the horizon with their great eyes, that, for all their melting 
softness, are wondrous far-seeing; or pricking their sensitive, 
hairy ears that gather the sound-waves from afar, and warn their 
timid owners, when at length a moment’s delay would but pre- 
lude the rifle’s deadly ring, to leap before they look. 

Would that I knew who was originally responsible for the 
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statement, which, like so much other rubbish, passes current in this — 
country, that kangaroos are stupid. Some bookworm doubtless, 
or dissecting-room student, who made this happy deduction from 
the small size of their brain. Well, seals, for that matter, have 
a particularly large brain, yet I have seen the poor beasts, when 
escape would have been easy, await their doom with a vacant stare. 
I wish one or two of the gentlemen who in the comfortable 
armchairs of London libraries write glibly of the kangaroo’s 
stupidity could have been stalking with me that day. We were 
still fully five hundred yards from the herd, when our path was 
suddenly intercepted by an unexpected ditch of great breadth, 
an obstacle that elicited a remark appropriate to the occasion— 
language flows more freely beneath the Southern Cross—and in 
the momentary confusion we tramped on some crackling under- 
wood. In a moment half a dozen of the veterans were looking 
in our direction, and we threw ourselves on the ground, mindless 
of mud, nettles, or bull-dog ants. But one glimpse sufficed for 
the ‘stupid ones,’ and, tapping on the ground, as we plainly 
heard, to warn the does and their joeys, the old men made off, 
followed, as the measured beat of their stately leap advised us, by 
the entire herd. Fortunately their course took them, for some 
reason or other, right past our hiding-place, and a couple of flying 
shots brought down a buck wallaby and stopped a doe, which we 
presently put out of pain. Until near mid-day we tramped over 
the island, sighting many a small herd, but getting never another 
fair shot, except at a large duck, through which I puta ball on our 
way down to the boat. As our companions were not at the trysting- 
place, we fired a couple of blank cartridges as a signal to those 
on board, and a boat was, after some little delay, lowered for us. 
After we had refreshed ourselves with a bath and some luncheon, 
rods were put in the gig, and we dropped down to the wharf for 
a spell after the barramundi, a huge Queensland perch that 
comes to the surface to feed at sundown. In due course we 
reached the landing-stage, and at once hailed the cheery light- 
house-keeper, who shot a daily supply of ‘skipjacks,’ young 
mullet that skip along the surface, for bait. One of these is 
presently made fast to each large triangle, and we presently 
‘dap’ among the piles, beneath which the great fish can be 
distinctly heard croaking like frogs. Orange-banded water- 
snakes, venomous as they are beautiful, glide through the unruffled 
water, and great water-rats flash among the sedges on the bank. 
Soon a fish is hooked, and the stout rod bends as if it would 
break as the captive is coaxed round to the steps. Not a very 
large fish either, but, at any rate, eight or nine pounds of the 
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gamest fighting and sweetest eating denizen of Australian waters. 
To the lighthouse-keeper fell the fish of the evening, a magnificent 
barramundi that turned the scale, several hours after its capture, 
at thirty pounds. This sport, which is usually continued until 
eight or nine o’clock, would be more attractive but for the hordes 
of sandflies and mosquitoes that brood over the river at sunset, and 
regard the angler (who sighs for his coolie with the fly-scourging 
chowry) as a dish sent by Providence for their special benefit. 


IF IT WERE NOT FOR THE SANDFLIES 


So much for two days’ sport in our far distant colonies. There 
is no thrilling episode on such occasions, for Australia owns no 
large carnivora, and even its snakes and sharks are far less black 
than they are painted; but they differ in so marked a degree from 
days spent al fresco at home that this simple record may perhaps 
interest readers of this magazine. 
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THE DERBY 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


I wILt spare repetition of that too familiar story of what Lord - 


Beaconsfield said to Lord George Bentinck when the future 
Premier was told that he did not understand what winning the 
Derby really meant. He knew little of racing, but he knew that ; 
and, indeed, it is the one great event in the racing year in which 
multitudes of those who have no cognisance of Turf affairs permit 
themselves to take an interest. To what part of the world is not 
the name of the winner sent flashing along wires and cables 
within a few moments of the thrilling time when the horses have 
rounded Tattenham Corner, strided down the hill, passed the 
bell, and then, amid the roar of the multitude, dashed by the 
post ? The winner may only just have got his head in front, but 
he has ‘won the Derby,’ and is accordingly exalted—unduly 
exalted it may be, for a head is a desperately narrow margin— 
far above his fellows. The regular devotee of racing concerns 
himself all the year about other events, notably perhaps the 
Cambridgeshire ; but to the ordinary Englishman, at home or 
abroad, there is one great race in the year, a national institution, 
and that is the Derby. 

Next month another anniversary of the historic contest, the 
117th, will be reached; something must certainly be written 
about it in a Magazine of Sports and Pastimes—one cannot ignore 
the Derby—and in the hope of reviving recollections (pleasurable 
ones, I trust) in my readers, I propose to gossip about Derbies I 
have seen. 

My experiences go back seventeen years, though at an earlier 
date I did chance to see Pretender and Pero Gomez speed past 
the judge head and head, in the race which still provokes dis- 
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cussion as to which won. One may answer with considerable 
certainty that Pretender did so; but there are those who still 
maintain that for once in his memorable career the judge made 
a mistake, and these people are only half convinced when it is 
impressed upon them that the judge is the one man who can 
see a finish infinitely better than anybody else. 

Ten years later I had begun to grow acquainted with the 
Turf, to know some of the men whose names had been marked in 
my imagination by a mysterious halo, to understand a little about 
‘form’; and I went to Epsom firm in the conviction that the 
Duke of Westminster’s Victor Chief could not be beaten. He 
was a great fine golden chestnut—possibly at the present time I 
might be inclined to set him down as flashy, but I then thought 
him all that was beautiful. Othérs of our party were persuaded 
that the chestnut had no chance with Cadogan, a thickset little 
bay horse, reported-to have done something remarkable when 
tried ten days before. When we are young and quite inexperienced 
we are so invincibly confident! The Victor Chief party scorned 
the idea of their champion being beaten, being even made to 
gallop by Cadogan ; the Cadogan party were equally contemptuous 
at the ridiculous notion of their hero being pressed by Victor 
Chief. If any foolish person had suggested that neither would 
finish in the first three we should have known what to think of 
him! But so it was to be. We could hardly believe our eyes 
when the field swept into the straight, and the yellow jacket, 
together with the black and blue cap, were seen in the ruck, and 
when on the whip-hand a clumsy looking bay that we had not 
condescended to notice before was evidently having all the best of 
it. Sir Bevys was the animal in question, with George Fordham 
on his back, and as history records he won from Palmbearer and 
Visconti. 

Of course it was all wrong. To argue so was, at any rate, 
our only consolation ; but a still greater surprise was in store for 
us—one of our party had backed the winner! It was the late 
Palgrave Simpson, the dramatist, who, I think, had never seen a 
race of any kind before, and took not the faintest interest in sport. 
He had been talking about some new play when the flag fell, and 
could not understand our being more absorbed in the race—the 
Derby !—than in the question as to whether some actor had been 
right or wrong in his reading of his part the night before. When 
we, silent with consternation, gazed blankly at the number board, 
he was evidently anxious to resume the discussion ; but seeing that 
his audience was not enthusiastic on the theme, he inquired what 
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had won; and, when informed, told us, with a mixture of satisfaction 
and surprise, that he had ‘two soverweigns,’ as he used to call 
those coins, on the winner. We endeavoured to impress upon him 
how foolish he had been to think that the horse could win; the 
horse had just done so, but that was by the way—how worse 
than remote his chance had been on any reasonable calculation ; 
when he placidly informed us that he had not thought anything 
about it. He felt that he ought to have the ‘two soverweigns’ 
on something to signalise his visit to the Derby, and he had 
chosen Sir Bevys because it was a name he had used in one of 
his early poems! So much for knowledge and what is called 
‘ information.’ 

The Duke of Westminster was to have his turn, the first of 
his turns, in the Derby, next year, and with another chestnut, 
Bend Or. How much of Bend Or’s fame, when one comes to 
think of it, depends on that one victory which he ought never to 
have gained, which indeed it should rather be said Archer gained 
for him! Few who saw that race will forget it. Rossiter on 
Robert the Devil had won, if he had only been aware of the fact ; 
but Archer, hampered as he was with the lame arm which Muley 
Edris had savaged, pulled his horse together for one mighty rush, 
and Rossiter, turning his head instead of riding home, gazed at 
his great adversary with a species of fascination. Bend Or won 
by only a short head, but it was the Derby. Next time the 
horses met, in the St. Leger, Bend Or was far behind—sixth ; 
and though a fortnight later in the Great Foal Stakes, Across the 
Flat, the Derby running was only just reversed, the head by 
which Tom Cannon on Robert beat Archer could, I fancy, have 
been extended: in the Champion Stakes, a fortnight later still, 
and this time with Rossiter’ against Fordham—Archer having to 
ride Charibert for Lord Falmouth--Robert the Devil beat Bend 
Or ten lengths. Next year this was again reversed, and the 
Derby running seemed to be confirmed, for Bend Or beat Robert 
the Devil a neck. In truth, however, that meant nothing. The 
bay was quite unfit; he had suffered from what is technically 
called a ‘leg,’ and when, the evening before the race, Tom 
Cannon felt the injured limb to see what he thought about the 
prospect of its standing the strain of the race, the colt put the leg 
up into his manger to escape the pain of the pressure. 

Next season the house of Grosvenor, as represented by the 
present Lord Ebury, was just to miss the mark, and America was 
to triumph with Iroquois. Peregrine was a hot favourite, but 
nevertheless the colt, who had won the Two Thousand from 
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Iroquois in a canter by three lengths, had a weak spot—an 
incipient ‘leg ’—in saving which he weakened the other, and he 
was never seen out again after the Epsom reversal of his New- 
market running. Lord Rosebery was third, with the big bay 
Doncaster colt Town Moor, as he had been the year before 
with Visconti; but in truth the three-year-olds that ran in the 
classic races were very moderate in 1881. Had the best of his 
age—another American colt, Foxhall—been entered for the Derby 
instead of Don Fulano, the prize, I have no sort of doubt, would 
have gone to him. 

There was a ‘good thing’ in 1882, and it did not ‘come off,’ 
which is, indeed, a very common fate of good things. Bruce, a 
son of See Saw, was a colt that ‘could not be beaten,’ but was, 
the winner being a shelly chestnut mare belonging to the Duke of 
Westminster, Shotover by name. As a two-year-old Shotover 
had run thrice without success, her last appearance having been 
in a Nursery, when she carried only 7 st. 6lb. and finished 
nowhere—a position it seems to have been expected that she 
would occupy. Next year, however, she had won the Two 
Thousand from a very moderate field, ‘moderate’ in Turf 
language signifying something between good and bad with a very 
strong leaning towards the latter. Two days later she had failed 
in the One Thousand, second, with the third only a head behind 
her, and it seemed improbable, to say the least of it, that she 
had any chance against Bruce, who had never been beaten, 
starting four times as a two-year-old, and winning comfortably 
on each occasion. Bruce, ridden by a very bad jockey, Mordan, 
had easily beaten Nellie in the Criterion with George Fordham 
up on the latter; Shotover in the One Thousand had just beaten 
Nellie a head, with Fordham again on the filly, so that she had 
every advantage of horsemanship in that race; how easily, then, 
ought Bruce to beat Shotover, who was on this form practically 
the same mare as Nellie? But that was reckoning without jockey- 
ship. In the Derby Tom Cannon rode Shotover; Mordan 
performed on Bruce; and at Tattenham Corner the latter took 
a wide sweep into the adjacent country and lost incalculable 
lengths, Cannon meanwhile coming the shortest way round, and 
then steering his mare through her horses with the consummate 
ease and judgment which always made his riding so delightful a 
spectacle to the appreciative observer. So her name was added 
to those of Eleanor (1801) and Blink Bonny (1587), the three 
fillies that have won the Derby. 

It is difficult to speak of 1883 without reference to the ugly 
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same time it is assuredly not in the least my purpose to dwell on 
any unpleasant stories. One thing certain is that Charles Wood 
on St. Blaise saw and seized his opportunity to dash round 
Tattenham Corner and secure his place on the rails, and the 
shortest way round is always an advantage, except under peculiar 
circumstances. (In Sir Bevys’s year, for instance, when the lower 
side of the course was fetlock deep, George Fordham came wide 
on the right that he might have firmer ground to gallop on.) 
Wood gained a good two lengths by his alertness in rounding the 
bend, and he held it to the finish, Highland Chief also beating 
Galliard. It was the only race St. Blaise won that year—not 
reckoning walks over-—and the only one Galliard lost; but they 
never met again. St. Blaise made one solitary appearance as 
a four-year-old, and was then sold to go to America, where his 
sons and daughters have made him a great name. Galliard was 
not seen out as a four-year-old, and is the sire of a large number 
of horses, for the most part modest in capacity, and, as a rule, 
distinguished for fretfulness and uncertainty. Some people like 
the young Galliards, however, and his yearlings sell, nine of 
them last year having made an average of not much under 5001. 
each. 

The story goes that when St. Gatien was first seen out, in a 
little race, the Teddington Two-Year-Old Stakes at Kempton 
Park, a severe critic, looking at the colt and his two opponents 
as they cantered down the course, protested against the breeding 
of such rubbish, declared that the three were not worth 50/. a 
head, and that it was waste of time waiting to see them try to 
gallop. Little did that scornful looker-on—little, indeed, did 
anyone-—suppose that the’ colt he derided would divide the 
Derby (and that with a vastly inferior horse), win the Ascot Gold 
Cup, the Jockey Club Cup three years in succession, win the 
Cesarewitch with the unprecedented weight for a three-year-old 
of 8 st. 10 lb., and perform other brilliant achievements, which 
have made his name great in Turf annals. 

Lord Falmouth’s horses had been sold in the April of the 
year, and Sir John Willoughby—whose name has been so 
prominently before the world of late in another sphere of action 
—had given 8,600 guineas for Harvester, a Sterling colt. Sir 
John owned at the same time a filly called Queen Adelaide (for 
her first season she ran without a name, and was then for a time 
called Solitaire), who had not only won the July Stakes at 
Newmarket, but had beaten the flying Busybody (another of 
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Lord Falmouth’s stud) in the Dewhurst Plate—a great per- 
formance indeed, though Busybody had 3 lb. the worst of the 
weights, and that should have as nearly as possible equalised the 
neck beating. Presumably Sir John had ascertained that Queen 
Adelaide was better than Harvester, and there seemed confirma- 
tion of this in the knowledge that Busybody was better than her 
- ex-stable companion also. ‘On form,’ therefore, Harvester could 
have no sort of chance in the Derby, and, as a matter of fact, 
Queen Adelaide was a warm favourite at 5 to 2. It was con- 
fidently expected that a fourth filly would be added to the list of 
winners. Harvester was backed at 100 to 7, or at least 100 to 7 
was offered against him; but the ‘ form’ was woefully upset, for 
Harvester and St. Gatien ran a dead heat, beating the mare two 
lengths—a most unexpected result. St. Gatien had suffered from 
sore shins shortly before the race, but that the gallop did him no 
harm is shown by the fact that he went on to Ascot and gave a 
taste of his quality by beating that great mare Corrie Roy in a 
canter for the Gold Vase, with much the worst of the weights, 
Tristan behind the pair, a bad third. 

The relative value of Harvester and St. Gatien was here to 
be readily gauged through Tristan. This horse was beaten on 
Tuesday, and again on Thursday, in the Gold Cup, by St. Simon ; 
so that on Friday—the Cup course at Ascot is a terribly tiring 
journey—he must certainly have been far from fresh, probably 
a good deal behind his true form ; but in the Hardwicke Stakes 
on that day he came out again, Harvester opposed him, and 
the Derby dead-heater was beaten easily by half a dozen lengths, 
a colt called Waterford separating the two. His subsequent per- 
formances were extremely moderate. He won a little race, 
beating nothing at Goodwood, was afterwards defeated by a 
third-rate colt called Cormeille, and could only get eighth in the 
St. Leger, Queen Adelaide finishing fifth. The filly, of whom 
such great things were expected—and with reason—never won 
again ; eight times she failed as a three-year-old, five times next 
season, and thrice the year afterwards. No one could have 
supposed, after her victory in the Dewhurst, that she would run . 
sixteen races during the next three seasons, and fail in all. That 
is the uncertainty of the Turf, which, for some incomprehensible 
reason, is called ‘ glorious.’ 

When Lord Hastings’s Melton first came out, in the New 
Stakes at Ascot, he was supposed to be inferior to his stable com- 
panion the Duke of Portland’s Langwell ; but the race effectually 
showed the incorrectness of that estimate, and Melton, though 
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beaten a head by Luminary in the July Stakes, won the Middle 
Park Plate and the Criterion, leaving off at the end of the season 
with a high reputation. 

During the winter of 1884-5 a doubt as to whether Melton 
would stand began to prevail in the stable, unpleasant suspicions 
of a weak sinew having begun to develop. Special interest 
therefore attached to his reappearance, which was in the Payne 
Stakes at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting. There were 
four runners, and as soon as they came into sight it was quickly 
evident that Melton did not mind galloping. He won his race, 
and then the question arose whether he could beat Paradox ; for 
though this son of Sterling and Casuistry had only just won the 
Two Thousand by a head from Crafton, Archer admitted that 
he had ridden a very bad race—in fact, but for something very like 
a bit of foul riding, Tom Cannon would just have got up on Mr. 
Gerard’s colt, and had there been an objection, it is far from im- 
probable that Paradox would have been disqualified. 

I chanced to meet Webb on the Derby day as he walked down 
by the back of the stands to the paddock to ride Paradox, and, 
being strongly of opinion that nothing could beat Melton, remarked 
to him I feared he would not quite win. 

‘I’m sure to go very close, if I don’t beat the favourite!’ he 
replied ; and very close he did go. Buth he and Archer rode with 
admirable judgment and wonderful vigour, and the shortest of short 
heads in favour of Lord Hastings’s colt was the verdict. I never 
saw a horse go more beautifully than Melton in the preliminary 
canter before that Derby. His action was the perfection of 
grace and ease ; he covered an extraordinary amount of ground 
in his stride, but moved so lightly that he gave one the impression 
he could gallop over eggs’ without breaking them. He was a 
good horse, but much inferior to St. Gatien, as was demonstrated 
conclusively more than once, though when the two met in the 
Jockey Club Cup of 1886, Melton had been overdosed with whisky, 
and as Tom Cannon, who rode him, declared, was more than 
half drunk. 

1886 was the greatest year of modern times, for the Duke of 
Westminster’s Ormonde was the hero, and the chestnut son of 
Bend Or and Lily Agnes had rivals of exceptional excellence in 
the gallant little Bard, Minting, Saraband and others who would 
certainly have made great names for themselves in an average 
season. In spite of all that Minting did, I have always believed 
that The Bard was the better of the pair ; for assuredly the sturdy 
little son of Patriarch made a vastly better fight in the Derby 
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than Minting had made in the Two Thousand, notwithstanding 
that The Bard was not ridden to orders, his jockey, who had been 
told to ‘come along with him,’ as he stayed so well, being some 
distance in the rear as they rounded the Corner. Then the white 
ticked chestnut raced up to the mighty bay, and as they galloped 
to the bottom of the hill seemed fairly to hold him for half a dozen 
strides, whilst a tumultuous roar resounded over the Downs; but 
Ormonde drew away, and the race was over. One of the little 
vignettes of Turf life which remains imprinted on my memory 
is of General Owen Williams and The Bard, after the race, in 
the enclosure in front of the weighing-room, by the side of the 
Club Stand. The beautiful colt rubbed his nose affectionately 
against his master, who responded by stroking the creature’s soft 
muzzle. It was a pretty pictire. As for Ormonde, he was 
invincible, and as there is no possibility of determining whether 
he was as good or better or worse than St. Simon and other 
giants of an earlier period, enthusiasts must be left to argue 
according to their prejudices ; and how prejudiced we are, espe- 
cially those of us who believe that we are peculiarly open-minded 
and free from any description of bias! 

Before the race for the Derby of 1887 it was generally set 
down as ‘ The Baron’s Year.’ No one, I imagine, supposed that 
The Baron was a good horse; his performances did not bear 
critical examination, particularly his narrow victory—or escape 
from defeat—in the Craven Stakes when a very bad animal nearly 
ran him out of it. But it was a poor year and the difficulty was 
to see what could beat The Baron, who, however, was trained 
by Matthew Dawson, and so gained a host of adherents who 
regarded this master of his art as a magician. A great many 
people try to find merit in a Derby favourite, and The Baron was 
esteemed by them as one of the ‘ good old-fashioned sort ’—certainly 
there was nothing that could be called ‘flash’ about this stolid 
brown. Merry Hampton, who had never run in public, was not much 
‘fancied.’ ‘I think he is sure to run into the first three,’ his owner 
remarked to me on the morning of the race ; ‘ but I suppose The 
Baron will win, though it would not want a good one to beat him.’ 
Tom Cannon, who always disliked to hit a horse, rode The Baron, 
and to the surprise of lookers-on had his whip up before Tattenham 
Corner was reached. . 

‘I was just marking the place where I should have to begin 
when we were round the bend,’ Cannon quaintly replied when I 
observed to him after the race that he had set to work early. 
How bad The Baron was racegoers saw afterwards, and Merry 
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Hampton, whose career was short, was very far indeed from 
good. 
That Ayrshire was lucky in having the way cleared for him 
in 1888 there can be no doubt. The year before, when the Ascot 
meeting was approaching, rumour began to be busy about a 
wonderful dark chestnut colt at Kingsclere. He was a son of 
Hermit, whose stock were doing wonderful things at the time, 
and was said to have been tried ‘a wonder.’ There was a good 
deal of foundation, moreover, for the report. Ayrshire and 
Seabreeze were both out of the common, but in the New Stakes 
Friar’s Balsam, as the Hermit colt was called, cantered away 
from the pair with the most consummate ease, a fact which gave 
ample proof of his merit. He added the Middle Park and 
Dewhurst Plates to his score, and to search elsewhere for the 
winner of next year’s Derby seemed absurd—it very often does 
so at this time of the year, and that is one of the reasons why the 
‘ring’ grow rich. All seemed to be well with him, indeed, far 
on into the season. The horses had actually gone to the post 
for the Two Thousand Guineas—or it should rather be said were 
on their way thither—when Tom Cannon discovered a curious 
tenderness in the horse’s jaw, and it soon appeared that his mouth 
had been severely injured—as John Porter, his trainer, supposed 
at the time by the boy who looked after the colt having angrily 
jerked his bridle to keep him quiet, or to punish him for not 
being quiet, while being dressed over. The poor beast could not 
take hold of his bit ; doubtless he was saffering and out of health, 
and the Duke of Portland reaped the benefit with Ayrshire. Twice 
that year the Oaks winner, the beautiful filly Seabreeze, had the 
best of the Duke of Portland’s colt. She beat him out of a 
place in the St. Leger, and a fortnight later, in the Lancashire 
Plate, he ran second to her. He was a good horse, though with 
no pretensions to be considered a ‘smasher,’ in popular phraseo- 
logy, and that he should have won close on 36,000/. during his 
Turf career was in a great degree a result of luck. 

At this time, indeed, the Duke of Portland’s luck was emphati- 
cally in the ascendant; for whilst Ayrshire was carrying off the 
three-year-old race, Donovan started the season by winning the 
Brocklesby, and had a wonderfully successful time of it in the two- 
year-old stakes, marred only by two defeats, when Chittabob--an 
exceptionally good colt who was never quite right during his 
whole brief career, suffering from some injury or weakness in the 
shoulder—beat him for a valuable prize in the North, and when 
Mr. Douglas Baird’s El] Dorado, another good but very self-willed 
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colt, ploughed through the mud at Goodwood, and upset the 
‘certainty’ for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes. The ‘ Racing 
Calendar’ has been described as ‘the record of certainties that 
have not come off.’ 

More often than not winners of the Brocklesby Stakes at 
Lincoln, the first important two-year-old race of the season, are 
of little account later in the year; but Donovan kept on winning, 
and that he was beaten in the Two Thousand was entirely due to 
a consummate piece of horsemanship on the part of Tom Cannon. 
F. Barrett on Donovan supposed that he had nothing but Pioneer 
to beat; Watts on Pioneer was only anxious to keep near 
Donovan, and, by getting ‘first run,’ or by some exercise of his 
art, snatching a lucky victory. Tom Cannon on Enthusiast 
watched the pair, and when they had ridden their horses out, 
swooped down on them, upsetting one more certainty. Donovan, 
according to the calculation of experts, had about 21 lb. in hand 
—and was beaten ! 

‘I saw them having two little races all to themselves a long 
way from the winning post,’ Cannon remarked in explanation, 
after the surprise had been accomplished, ‘ and when they began 
a third I thought I would join in!’ 

The Newmarket Stakes—run this year for the first time—the 
Derby, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, the St. Leger, the 
Lancaster Plate, fell to Donovan one after another, and he finally 
retired from the Turf with a sum of 55,154/. won in stakes to his 
credit, the largest amount ever accumulated by a horse up to that 
time, and only since surpassed by Mr. McCalmont’s Isinglass. 

In 1889 the two-year-old fillies were far better than the colts, 
for that was the year of the flying Signorina, one of the speediest 
animals that ever ran, and she was supported by Memoir (not 
nearly so good as she afterwards became, for she improved 
greatly with age), Riviera, and Semolina. During the winter the 
wise men agreed that, so far as the colts were concerned (and 
Signorina was not entered for the Derby), the race lay between 
two, Surefoot and Le Nord, though Mr. Douglas Baird’s 
Martagon had once got to Signorina’s head, and that, too, soon 
after he had been coughing and was thought to be not at his best. 
To search beyond the two was, however, esteemed ridiculous, and 
as there was a doubt about Le Nord’s ability to stay, the Derby 
looked good for Surefoot. It looked better still a little later on, 
for he won the Two Thousand Guineas handsomely ; and another 
of the Turf vignettes imprinted on my memory is of Surefoot 
after that race, as he stood, head uplifted, gazing round him in 
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the little railed-off enclosure before the weighing-room door in 
the Birdcage, a glorious specimen of the English thoroughbred 
horse. But Surefoot had a dreadfully bad temper. I am told 
that when sent from his training quarters to run for the Eclipse 
Stakes next year, it occupied a troublous two hours to get him 
a couple of miles along the road to the station. In the Derby 
he was so busily occupied in trying to savage his neighbours 
that he could not be persuaded or coerced into galloping, 
and the race fell to one of the worst animals that ever carried 
off a Derby in Sainfoin, a chestnut colt that John Porter and 
Sir Robert Jardine, who owned him between them, had sold 
to Sir James Miller in the Spring. That Porter, who knew so 
well what winning the Derby meant, would have parted with a 
horse that really possessed a chance of success had been deemed 
absurd, but the result showed what mistakes the shrewdest and 
most experienced men could make. With regard to Surefoot, the 
fact was that he could not stay; but his speed was astonishing, 
and few animals ever travelled quicker on a racecourse than he 
did in the Eclipse Stakes next year, when, after being absolutely 
last and apparently quite out of the race—20 to 1 was offered 
against him—-he took it into his head to gallop, dashed up the 
hill, and won as he liked. 

No two-year-old stood out in 1890, and during the winter, 
when so many elaborate speculations—which experience so very 
frequently proves to be altogether incorrect—are formed about 
the Derby horses, five animals were marked as possessing a 
chance: the Deemster, Orvieto, Orion, Peter Flower, and the 
French-bred Gouverneur. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Bumptious 
had done sufficiently well to make it a subject of regret that he 
had not been entered. Such regrets are annually expressed, and 
enlightenment comes later when it is shown, as it was in this 
case, that the animal omitted has no sort of pretension to stay 
a mile and a half. Rumour had spoken of a colt at Kingsclere— 
Common, a son of Isonomy and Thistle, belonging to those old 
allies, Lord Alington and Sir Frederick Johnston—that was likely 
to win races; but when the day of the Two Thousand came 
round, the event was supposed to rest between Gouverneur 
and Peter Flower, unless Orvieto beat them. The plain-looking 
brown Common, however, won by three lengths from Orvieto, 
Gouverneur only fifth; and this so entirely altered the aspect of 
affairs that Common became favourite for the Derby, and won it 
easily from Gouverneur. The Deemster and Orion were here 
fifth and sixth ; Peter Flower was last ; Orvieto did not run. In 
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the St. Leger history repeated itself; that is to say, Common 
beat Gouverneur, though not with nearly so much ease as at 
Epsom; and after the race the winner was sold to Sir Blundell 
Maple for 14,0007. 

Nothing is more absurd in Turf literature—if the use of the 
word literature may be excused—than the wild and whirling 
panegyrics to which animals of more or less merit frequently give 
rise. ‘The horse of the century’ is discovered about every other 
year ; and his existence was loudly proclaimed when Orme first 
appeared, as he did in the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood. He 
was a son of Ormonde, very like his sire in appearance, with the 
same trick of carrying his tail twisted to the off side as he walked; 
and, of course, his parentage and resemblance created an interest 
in him. His first race was not a. particular triumph. He won, 
it is true, by three-quarters of a length; but the filly Flyaway, 
whom he just beat, had 12 lb. the worst of the weights, so that if 
the pair had met on even terms she would have won by further 
than she was defeated. Two days later Orme won the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes, after being pressed by Dunure; but in the 
Lancashire Plate he was beaten by Signorina. She had quite lost 
her brilliant two-year-old form, and during the previous two years 
had only won a single race, against a solitary opponent of mode- 
rate calibre, Susiana by name, a mare that never won a race 
during her whole Turf career, though she was continually second. 
It should be added, however, that much fault was found with 
G. Barrett's riding of Orme on this occasion. The third horse, 
Martagon, was only a head behind Orme, who carried off the 
Middle Park and Dewhurst Plates, and was supposed to have the 
Derby at his mercy. 

In the following spring a number of horses in different stables 
were attacked by a disease of the mouth which caused their 
tongues to swell and boils or abscesses to form on their lips and 
gums, and, as is now generally believed, among the victims of 
the outbreak was Orme. A veterinary surgeon who was called in 
gave it as his opinion, however, that the colt had been poisoned ; 
and a great sensation was, of course, created. The Two Thousand 
became at once exceptionally ‘open,’ and a new favourite had to 
be found for the Derby. But about this there was no difficulty, 
everything pointing emphatically to Orme’s stable companion, La 
Fléche, an own sister to Memoir, for whom 5,500 guineas had 
been paid as a yearling—and it may be added that La Fléche was 
a very cheap purchase at the price. That La Fléche should have 
been beaten in the Derby is one of the most remarkable instances 
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on record of the uncertainty of racing, except, indeed, that fillies 
are often out of sorts in the summer-time. A tedious delay at the 
start no doubt contributed to the result. La Fléche finished three 
parts of a length behind Lord Bradford’s chestnut colt Sir Hugo, 
on whom Allsopp rode a well-judged race. But, over a mile 
in the Lancashire Plate, and over a mile and three-quarters in 
the St. Leger, the superiority of La Fléche and the falseness 
of the Derby running were most amply and unmistakably proved. 
In the St. Leger, too, Orme appeared, and another thing abun- 
dantly demonstrated was his inferiority to the mare over this 
course—a fair test of ability to stay. The fact is that Orme was 
a brilliant miler; but a horse to be admitted to rank in the first 
class must be a stayer, and those who saw La Fléche win the 
Ascot Cup with her ears pricked—the Ascot Cup over that terribly 
severe two miles and a half—could not well have had any 
difficulty in summing up the respective merits of the horse and 
the mare. 

The Newmarket Stakes of 1892 ended in a finish of three 
heads, Webb, in Prince Soltykoff’s pink jacket, on Curio, beating 
Robinson, in the Duchess of Montrose’s scarlet, on St. Angelo; 
St. Damien close up. ‘ What with Robinson the jockey, who 
cannot ride, and Robinson the judge, who is apparently colour- 
blind, I find it difficult to win!’ was the sarcastic comment of 
her Grace, who imagined that the scarlet was before the pink at 
the critical moment. 

The next race that May afternoon was a Maiden Plate. The 
favourites were a colt named Queen’s Pardon and a filly called 
Sweet Laura. 

‘What is that of yours?’ a friend asked Mr. H. B. McCalmont, 
as a bay, carrying the quartered red and light blue, cantered past. 

‘He’s rather a nice colt,’ was the reply. ‘A little backward 
at present, but sure to win arace.” 

Sure, indeed; for the colt was Isinglass, and, with a single 
exception, he won every race in which he was started! A curious 
tendency always existed to disparage Isinglass. When he next 
came out, at Ascot in the New Stakes, he was not so good a 
favourite as Royal Harry—a creature that is now running in, and 
failing to win, little hurdle races—but Isinglass had no difficulty 
in disposing of his rivals, though he was always a lazy horse, in- 
clined to ‘make a race’ with anything—a type of animal very much 
appreciated. For the Middle Park Plate there were three better 
and two equal favourites ; but Isinglass again won, with Ravens- 
bury—who was destined to be second to him so often-- occupying 
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that position for the first time. Two Thousand Guineas, New- 
market Stakes, Derby, and St. Leger, fell to the colt—whose 
dam had been bought out of a cart for 19/.—poor Ravensbury 
second in all except the Newmarket Stakes, where he was third. 
But the hitherto invincible bay always had a rooted dislike to 
going in front—-making his own running—and, as it is maintained 
by his friends entirely from this cause, the Duke of Portland’s 
Raeburn, with 10 lb. the best of the weights, beat Isinglass a 
length in the Lancashire Plate. 

Meantime another ‘horse of the century’ had been discovered 
in Lord Rosebery’s two-year-old son of Hampton and Illuminata. 
He came out at Epsom in the Woodcote Stakes, and achieved a 
victory that was little expected, for it had been thought that the 
winner of that race would not ‘take much finding,’ as the phrase 
goes. Odds of 3 to 1 were laid on a filly called Glare; but the 
Illuminata colt won, as he did in due course the Coventry Stakes 
at Ascot and the Middle Park Plate. Next year the Two Thou- 
sand, Newmarket Stakes, and Derby fell to Ladas, as he had now 
been called, the last victory giving rise to an extraordinary scene 
of excitement when Lord Rosebery, who was Prime Minister at 
the time, led in the winner. A most extravagant estimate of the 
colt was formed by some of the newspapers, notwithstanding 
that Matchbox had not received more than a 5 |b. or 6}b. beating 
in the Derby. 

When the race for the Princess of Wales’s Stakes—a prize of 
close on 11,000/.--came on for decision, the disposition to over- 
rate Ladas and to underrate Isinglass was shown by the ‘market.’ 
Odds of 2 to 1 were laid on Lord Rosebery’s colt, 8 and 10 to 1 
was betted against Mr. McCalmont’s four-year-old, who was, 
indeed, known to be ‘short of a gallop or two,’ to quote the 
phrase the trainer Jewitt used on the morning of the race; but 
at the distance Watts was riding Ladas, Isinglass, though also 
being ridden, answered to the call with the utmost gameness, and 
won by a head from Bullingdon, a Melton colt, handled with 
wonderful skill and judgment by Mornington Cannon. An excuse 
was made for Ladas that his teeth had troubled him, and he had 
not fed well in consequence ; but fifteen days later the two met 
again in the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown, no excuse was possible 
for either, and Isinglass won in the most decisive fashion. Once 
more Ladas was to fail as a three-year-old. Slight odds were 
laid on him for the St. Leger, but to the general amazement 
a filly named Throstle—a half-sister to Common—won the race, 
mainly owing to the art of her jockey, Mornington Cannon once 
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more. Throstle was reckoned from 21 lb. to 2 stone inferior to 
her stable companion, Matchbox, whom she beat in the race with 
considerable ease —another instance of the ‘glorious uncertainty 
of the Turf.’ Isinglass went on triumphantly, and last year won 
the Ascot Cup, a race that used to be accepted as setting the seal 
on the merit of a great horse. As was shown by a tabulated 
statement of his winnings, a facsimile of which, as drawn up by 
his owner, was published in the first number of this magazine, 
he earned during his career 57,185/.! 

The three-year-olds of last season were about the very worst 
on record. At Liverpool, a few weeks back, when the probability 
of the Cup being won by Telescope—by no means severely handi- 
capped—was suggested, a contemptuous rejoinder was : ‘Why, he 
is worse than Sir Visto!’ And Sir Visto had won both the Derby 
and the St. Leger! To dwell on the events of such a year would 
be waste of time. . 

Concerning next month’s race I do not propose to enter upon 
the perilous region of prophecy, the more so as I am writing 
a good two months before the event. If the Note in the last 
number contained an approximately correct estimate, St. Frusquin 
ought, of course, to win at his ease; but I am not inclined to 
rate the colt so highly as does the friend I quoted. Let it be 
pointed out, however, that his defeat by Teufel at 12 lb. may not 
be an argument against St. Frusquin, as Teufel has not run since, 
and may possibly be something out of the common—a fact, how- 
ever, which certainly has to be proved before it will be accepted. 
Captain Machell’s admiration for Persimmon is cordial, and from 
so exceptionally fine a judge a cautious man should be exceedingly 
reluctant to differ. For my own impression that Regret will 
greatly distinguish himself this year I could not advance any 
very cogent arguments, as though he won the Houghton Stakes 
with the utmost ease he had nothing to beat. The son of Sheen 
and Farewell was not a beauty, but he has made remarkable 
improvement since last seen in public, and I have a strong 
conviction that he is something better than a good horse. 


' Not including 1,200/. for his second in the Lancashire Plate. 


ELEPHANT HUNTING IN NEPAL' 


BY COLONEL H. WYLIE, C.S.I. 


Or the geography of that great strip of mountainous country 
marked upon our maps as Nepal, and the doings, interests, and 
daily life of its uncounted population, my country-people at home 
know so little, that I am inclined to believe some account of a 
great elephant ‘ Khedda,’ which I was recently enabled to witness 
by the kind invitation of his Excellency Maharajah Sir Bir 
Shumsher Jung, Prime Minister of Nepal, will not be unwelcome. 

Hunting the wild elephant is indeed more than sport, as it is 
of course undertaken with the object of recruiting the supplies of 
elephants required by the State; but the occasion is always one of 
much enjoyment, and, in its methods and episodes, is in all details 
characteristically Nepalese. 

The scene of the ‘ Khedda’ I am about to describe was in the 
Naya-Mulk, or the ‘New Country,’ a tract given by us to the 
Nepalese in return for their assistance in the great Mutiny of 
1857-58. It is a strip of land about 150 miles long by fifteen to 
twenty wide, and is situated in the plains of India, bounded on the 
north-east by the outer or low sandstone range of the Himalaya 
Mountains, and on the south-west by Oudh and the district of 
Pilibhit in the North-Western Provinces. When we made over 
the Naya-Mulk to Nepal, it consisted nearly exclusively of jungle ; 
but of this much has been cleared, and it has now many 
cultivated tracts, while large herds of cattle graze on its excellent 
pasture lands. The farmers and herdsmen are principally Hindoos, 

' Some extracts from a private letter, written by a gentleman who was a guest of 
the Maharajah during this expedition, were kindly sent to the Editor and published 
in the Notes of the December number. The account of the fight between Bijli and 


the wild elephant created so much interest that the Editor has no doubt Colonel 
Wylie’s full description of the hunt will be welcome. 
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but with a large sprinkling of Taroos, an apparently aboriginal 
race, who seemed to be perfectly fever proof amid the malarious 
swamps of the Terai. The presence of these large droves of 
cattle renders the Naya-Mulk a favourite resort of the tiger, and 
in another article I may tell of sporting scenes still enacted there, 
now hardly to be met with in British India. 

I availed myself of the Maharajah’s kind permission to invite 
a few friends to join my camp. These I will call, for brevity, 
Colonel §., Captain O., and Dr. A. My wife (who keenly enjoys 
camp life), our small daughter M., aged eight, and Miss W. were 
also of the party. We joined the Maharajah at a town on the 
Indian frontier called Nepalgung, and then marched steadily in a 
north-westerly direction, to reach the elephant ground as quickly 
as possible. 

The Terai (as the great belt of woodland and jungle which 
lies between the cultivated plains of India and the foot of the 
Himalayas is termed) abounds in lovely scenery. In its virgin 
forests we nearly always found shelter for our tents, and plentiful 
supplies of firewood, while our followers could discover the best 
of building materials for their huts. Almost every kind of 
tropical tree exists in it, some in full bloom of many colours, 
others linked together by massive creepers, whose stems are often 
as thick as a man’s thigh; large ant-hills, sometimes as much 
as 12 or 14 feet high, are frequently to be seen. Then at other 
times one would come to scenery that recalled our parks at home: 
clumps of stately timber trees, graceful bamboos, and broad 
grassy glades, upon which, until startled by the approach of our 
elephants, large herds of fallow deer would be grazing. In the 
lower-lying ground near the rivers, there were large stretches of 
reed grass, of such luxuriant growth that it often towered high 
above our elephants and men standing upright on their backs. 
Indeed, to force our way through this obstruction caused a swish 
and a noise that I can only describe as resembling the rush of a 
swift steamer. So dense it often was, that it needed all the 
strength of an elephant to make headway against it, while the 
reeds closed in again immediately, leaving no track. During the 
‘march we crossed several fine rivers which ought to abound in 
fish—these are generally of rather a carp-like character ; but the 
streams are woefully over-poached, and elaborate systems of cane 
entanglements, as well as drag nets, would give an angler little 
chance of any real sport. These streams, tumbling down from 
the Himalayas with mad precipitate torrent, were often so swift 
as to require the whole strength of the elephants to cross them. 
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We usually forded them in an echelon of single animals, with the 
dual idea of lessening the current and giving the creatures con- 
fidence ; for with all their size and power elephants are singularly 
timid and easily startled. I have myself seen a whole line of 
elephants, beating through grass, become quite flurried and upset 
by the sight of a hare, while the rattle of a porcupine’s quills has 
created a complete panic. 

The line of march amid such surroundings, and the camps 
themselves, were I suppose unique to Nepal. In all, there were 
some 300 elephants.and 6,000 souls with the Maharajah. The 
latter large total was made up of his Excellency’s numerous 
servants and those of his brothers, sons, and other connexions 
who had accompanied him—of a regiment of Nepalese infantry, 
of a perfect army of coolies carrying the baggage, and of four 
attendants to each elephant. The Maharajah travelled with large 
and comfortable tents, which were always pitched in the shade of 
the forest trees, and were surrounded by high ‘ Kanats’ or tent 
walls, to ensure complete privacy for the Maharanee and the other 
ladies of his party. It should be mentioned that Nepalese ladies of 
rank are not fettered by the conventions of strict ‘purdah,’ and can 
consequently enjoy the change of air and scenery of a jungle life. 

Around these principal tents the smaller ones of relatives and 
chief officers were grouped, while the troops and coolies hutted 
themselves daily in a very few minutes, by cutting down boughs and 
long grass with their ‘ kookries ’ (the heavy curved Nepalese knife), 
which they rapidly converted into comfortable ‘lean-to’ booths. 

Supplies of food had been laid in for us all near the places 
where we were likely to encamp, by the Nepalese Civil authorities, 
and droves of dealers, Nepalese and Hindoo, some from as far 
away as Lucknow, accompanied us, carrying their goods and 
dainties on the hacks of miserable starving ponies. 

The encampments were always formed near a running stream 
or river so as to ensure a tolerable supply of water, whilst frequent 
movement saved us from the evil effects which the entire absence 
of sanitation would otherwise most certainly have entailed. 

We were constantly struck by the orderly manner in which 
the marches were conducted. The start was usually made at 
5 A.M., and all were off by eight, each unit, or family, proceeding 
as it pleased. The soldiers went by ones or twos plodding along 
the jungle paths like a line of ants, all busy, and all knowing 
exactly their own work. Even the coolies were gay and happy, 
and cracked their jokes in spite of their heavy loads. Nearly all 
these latter were hillmen, receiving their nine rupees a month as 
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pay. Picture the scene if you can: sturdy little fellows in dirty 
cotton rags they were, with baskets on their backs containing all 
sorts and kinds of baggage, while the blue-coated Nepalese soldiers 
threaded their way among them. Then there were the elephants, 
some of them carrying large tents, some of them ‘ khajawas,’ a 
kind of exaggerated pannier, specially provided for the fair sex, 
who were arrayed in many a delicate-hued muslin; and others 
again with several riders on their backs, who were whacking them 


PROCEEDING TO THE JUNGLE ; LUNCHEON-BASKET ON REAR ELEPHANT 


along at five miles an hour. Lastly, there were the country carts, 
drawn by pairs of black buffaloes, making altogether a panorama 
of life and bustle and colour that it is very hard for one who has 
not seen the ‘ gorgeous East ’ to realise at all. 

As to the actual difficulties of the road, again imagination I 
fear will come short. Sometimes there was forest, such as I have 
tried to describe, followed by absolute prairies of high grass ; next 
was crossed a belt of arable land, with the reed huts of herdsmen 
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and cattle on its borders, to dip without warning into a seemingly 
impassable nullah (or muddy river bed) perhaps some twenty feet 
deep, over which we will all get by a happy combination of good 
management and good luck, for the bottoms of these nullahs are 
often nothing but quagmire. But the whole march was accom- 
plished with good temper and spirit, and with many a laugh over 
any unfortunate who came to grief, in which generally none joined 
more heartily than the victim himself. The greater part of the 
country traversed, however, would have been impracticable had 
not something of a rough track been specially made for the 
expedition ; and I should add that in many places streams had 
been temporarily bridged with such skill, that our distinguished 
R. E. guest, Colonel $., made sketches of them ‘for future 
guidance.’ The system of these.untutored sappers was generally 
to fill fascines with stones, over which felled trees, branches, and 
earth were placed while the banks were scarped. For crossing 
the very broad rivers, primitive ferry-boats, often brought from a 
considerable distance, were employed. In all details, however, the 
forethought and arrangement for the daily movement and _provi- 
sioning of so large a force in those sparsely inhabited and dense 
jungles were most noticeable, and afforded striking proof of the 
Nepalese talent for organisation. 

After a fortnight’s continuous marching under such conditions, 
we met a regiment which had been sent on ahead to drive the 
jungles in our direction, and we immediately took up a military 
position to repel any attacks which might be made on us by a 
herd of wild elephants which were reported to be to our eastward. 
Our left flank was protected by the outer range of the Himalayas, 
whilst our line extended along the western bank of a river, for 
some eight miles into the plains. This river was held by pickets, 
supplied by the soldiers and coolies, who hutted themselves, and 
lighted watch fires, according to the nature of the ground. The 
greater number of our tame elephants were placed on our right, 
or outer flank, but a few were told off to protect our tents, and 
those of the Maharajah and his retinue. 

About 2 A.M. we were all aroused by the firing of guns, and 
much shouting ; but, as we were enveloped in dense fog, we could 
do nothing till daylight, when we were informed that a large 
elephant had cut through our line from the westward, with the 
evident intention of joining the herd, which we knew was in 
front. The Maharajah’s orders were that we should start in 
pursuit at 7 A.M., and at that hour some 250 tame elephants 
were assembled at the spot where our line had been forced, and 
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we proceeded to track the wild elephant who had thus boldly 
invaded our camp. 

There had been some rain, and the ground was soft, so we 
found and we followed the huge footmarks of our foe with com- 
paratively little difficulty, except where rocky nullahs interfered 
with our tracking. The pursuit was conducted in single file; two 
or three shikaries and trackers in front, then the Maharajah, and 
then ourselves, and the principal Nepalese according to rank. In 
this manner we proceeded through the jungle till about 1 o’clock, 
when we were informed that the elephant was near us. The 
excitement, of course, began to increase, and was stimulated by 


BEATING A GRASS JUNGLE 


the silence maintained by everyone. Meantime we were getting 
nearer and nearer to the mountains, and presently found that 
the track led up a steep and wooded hill, At this the Nepalese 
became jubilant, everyone began chattering at the top of his 
voice, and it was unanimously agreed that our quarry was 
assured to us. The line of tame elephants was drawn up in the 
open, and shikaries were sent up the hill, the Maharajah telling 
us that we might best employ the interval by lunching at its 
foot. To this proposition my elephant-driver demurred; but we 
were not averse, and had just carried our tiffin baskets to a good 
spot, when suddenly shouts and cries were raised on all sides. 
NO. X. VOL. II. xx 
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Our elephants were hastily brought to us, we were adjured to 
mount without delay, and before we had seen anything, or, 
indeed, grasped the situation in the least, we were dashing 
through the jungle pell-mell, crashing through bushes and under 
trees, rushing down into nullahs, scrambling out as best we 
could, and surrounded by a surging throng of elephants whose 
drivers seemed to have gone mad. The boys who helped to 
drive, and who always balanced themselves with extraordinary 
skill behind the saddles, were standing, kneeling, or lying on the 
hindquarters of the animals, belabouring the huge creatures with 
the wooden-spiked mallets which they always carry; the soldiers 
were firing off their muskets, and the young gentlemen their 
revolvers, while one energetic ‘ gallant’ was sounding bugle calls 
on a silver horn. The scene was a wildly exciting one, but at 
last we learnt that the wild elephant had escaped from the hill, 
passing close to where the Maharajah was about to lunch, and 
had proceeded into the jungle at its base. We wished, of course, 
to catch him up, but at the same time it was advisable to keep 
him running, so as to tire him as much as possible. 

I hastened to the front, and succeeded in getting a good look 
at the elephant, who almost immediately halted and charged us 
savagely. There was a general bolt in all directions, and a lot of 
wild firing, but the elephant drew himself up, shook his great 
head, and faced us gamely. I then saw that he was a tuskless 
male, not very tall, but particularly thickly and powerfully built. 
Later on it was noticed that he had lost the sight of his right 
eye, a fact which told against him badly in the subsequent fight. 
After a short pause he determined to run for it again, and went 
off like a dart, only to re-enact the same scene several times. 
These rushes through the jungle are perhaps the most dangerous 
feature of this sport; for the violent movements and shaking of 
the rapidly ridden elephants loosen one’s grip, boughs may 
knock a man off their backs, and elephants occasionally stumble 
badly, and even fall over ditches, holes, or dead trees which they 
failed to see in the long grass, and are not allowed time to feel 
for with their trunks. Once down, a man stands a poor chance 
in the frantic excitement around him; for the drivers hardly 
know where they are, and the elephants lose their heads with 
Over-driving and worry, and may step upon a man without 
knowing what they are doing. On one occasion, when I was 
tiger-shooting in the Terai with some friends, I saw an elephant, 
which was being urged at a great pace through thick grass, turn 
a complete somersault. Most providentially he sent his mahout, 
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his boy, and Colonel H. (who was riding him) flying far 
enough to fall clear, and though bruised and shaken, they escaped 
being crushed under him. On examining the ground we found 
that a dead tree, which the elephant had not seen in his hurry, 
had tripped him up. 

To return, however, to the chase. At length we fairly ran our 
wild elephant down, and brought him to bay. The ordinary 
riding elephant of Nepal is invariably a female, and the smaller 
they are the more comfortable are their paces. Males are always 
slower than females, and we had therefore to wait some time 
before ‘ my lord the elephant ’ joined ‘ my ladies’ ; and even then 
he came up by ones and twos. Nor were all who were out with 
us famous as warriors ; but those who were, were sent singly into 
the fray. The tame elephants began with a certain amount of 
pushing and butting at the wild one, and neither seemed anxious 
to force the fighting. But at last, one of ours, ‘Mungal Pershad’ 
_ by name, pushed the wild one back with sufficient strength to 
rouse his ire. ‘Mungal’ in an inadvertent moment exposed his 
side to attack, and the wild elephant, seeing the advantage, charged 
instantly, with great vigour, nearly throwing ‘Mungal’ down. 
His boy or groom who was standing on his back, holding on to a 
rope, was sent flying off like a rocket, and fell head foremost into 
some grass in front of the wild elephant. We all groaned, but 
fortunately he was unhurt, and the wild elephant, who did not 
pursue his adversary, left the boy alone, while ‘Mungal’ made 
off. 

Next appeared upon the scene another of our male elephants 
called ‘ Wazeer Pershad,’ who advanced in fine form to attack 
the wild one’s blind side. We now anticipated a good fight, and 
closed in as much as we could to witness it. But the wild one 
drew himself together to meet the new opponent, and faced round 
for a fierce charge, while ‘ Wazeer’ lost heart, and with uplifted 
trunk and tail fled trumpeting with terror. By this time we saw 
that we had no elephant present who would accept battle with 
the foe, and loud cries were raised for ‘ Bijli Pershad.’ ‘ Bijli,’ or 
‘The Lightening,’ is a fine old tuskless elephant, celebrated for 
his courage, and also for his great gentleness with and obedience 
to human beings. His capture and training during Sir Jung 
Bahadur’s rule have been immortalised in an interesting pictorial 
record, done in water colours, of the chief fighting and events of 
Nepalese history, and he is well known as one of the best animals 
in Nepal. But in a state of ‘ must’ at the time (as was the wild 
elephant also) he was particularly formidable as a combatant. 
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Meanwhile, however, the enemy was gaining breath; but at last 
‘Bijli’ appeared, and we drew the rest of the elephants up in 
double line, a sort of guard of honour to the grand old animal. 
He seemed quite to understand the tribute of respect, and advanced 
slowly down between his companions, like a stately gladiator 
marching into the arena. As ‘ Bijli’ and the wild elephant came 
face to face, they mutually seemed to recognise a worthy antago- 
nist, for with uplifted trunks they rushed at each other over about 
150 yards of ground. The concussion ‘was tremendous, and 
seemed like that of two ships in collision. It was followed by 
real manceuvring, by pushing, wrestling, and struggling ; it wasa 
battle of Titans, and would alone have been worth coming any 
distance to see. In the middle of the fight I noticed ‘ Bijli’ raise 
his trunk on high and bring it down with mighty strength upon 
the wild elephant’s head, and I tried to realise what would have 
been the result of such a blow upon the human frame. 

At last the wild elephant turned tail and began to retire in 
surly slowness, ‘ Bijli’ the while following him up, pushing him 
from behind, and occasionally placing his forelegs on his back, 
belaboured him right and left. The foe began presently to show 
signs of exhaustion, and ‘ Bijli’ was withdrawn lest he should kill 
him. But he was not as worn out as we believed, and again 
began to move away at a rapid walk, foiling all the attempts of 
the other elephants to stop him, or of the Mahouts to throw 
nooses round his hind legs. Presently it became evident that he 
was regaining both his breath and his courage, and he began soon 
to attack anyone who approached too near. ‘ Bijli’ was there- 
fore recalled, and permitted to administer a push or two by way 
of reminder, and again taken to one side. Still, however, the 
wild elephant was not captured. He crossed a small nullah and 
took up a strong position behind a thick tree, which was covered 
with thorny jungle creepers. To approach him here was a matter 
both of difficulty and peril, and again ‘ Bijli’ was brought to the 
front. The intelligent fellow advanced very slowly, as if meditat- 
ing on his scheme of attack, until he got a smell of his enemy 
through the undergrowth. Then with a tremendous rush he 
charged through the tree as if it were mere brushwood, regarding 
the boughs, thorns, and creepers as no more than cobwebs. His 
Mahout and boy were swept off his back, but held like monkeys 
on to his tail and crupper, and when clear of the tree hauled 
themselves ‘on deck’ again. The fierce struggle of the giants 
began afresh, but at length the monarch of the forest exposed his 
flank, and ‘ Bijli, taking immediate advantage of this mistake, 
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charged him with tremendous force, and literally hurled him 
against the trunk of a great tree. The double blow, after so pro- 
longed a struggle, was more than the wild elephant could stand, 
and all further fight was knocked out of him. He moved slowly 
along before us till he reached the dry bed of a nullah, where he 
stood and allowed our elephants to surround him. Then, with 
much trumpeting and groaning, he was pushed along until we 
came to a pool of water. There he began to drink, and to throw 
water over himself, while two large and steady old males stood 
beside him as guards. More of our elephants were then brought 
down to drink, and very soon all remembrance of the fight seemed 
obliterated, for all became on the most friendly terms possible. 
Meanwhile, some of the Mahouts had slipped down, and very 
deftly fastened stout ropes round the hind legs of our captive ; 
these they firmly secured in such a manner that, though he was 
able to walk, he could only do so very slowly. He had been so 
thirsty, and so intent upon drinking, that he had not perceived 
what was being done until the knots were made fast. Our wan- 
derings after him had brought us, curiously enough, to the very 
nullah along which we had decided to pitch our next camp, so it 
was settled that the wild elephant should be tied up to some large 
trees close by. With this object our elephants began at length 
to push him out of the water and up the bank, but when he found 
that the movement of his hind legs was hampered, he refused to 
budge, and every step of the way was forced. Each butt from 
the tame animals brought forth a roar of mingled grief, rage, and 
remonstrance, and it was pathetic to see the dignity of our fine 
foe reduced to such a pass. Our Mahouts were, however, inex- 
orable, and, though he dodged through our lines once or twice, 
and tried to struggle back to the nullah, we got him at length into 
the forest, where he was firmly lashed to three trees: There we 
left him, as comfortably settled as circumstances permitted, and 
hurried back to our camp, which we wanted to reach before dark. 
We had been out on our elephants eleven hours, of which the 
tracking and pursuit had occupied five and a half hours, and 
the battle three and a half hours, while we calculated we had 
travelled thirty-three miles, all on a seven-o’clock breakfast—not 
perhaps a bad day’s performance. 

Two days later we moved camp to where the wild elephant 
was secured. We found him tied, like a picketted horse, with 
one heel rope to a tree, and two ropes from his neck to other large 
trees on the right and left. Men were feeding him with bamboos 
and other dainties; but he would only take them at night, and 
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could not be induced to touch a thing whilst anyone was looking 
on. With his unroped hind leg he tried to kick all who approached 
too close, and would even thrust out his foot with a clumsy round- 
about motion at their shadows. After another two days, he was 
so far quieted as to be led by three elephants (to which were 
attached the three ropes) down to water, and his education then 
began. First, he was taught to splash himself properly, and 
when he refused to do this for himself, his guardian elephants did 


BATHING ELEPHANTS NEAR CAMP 


it for him, while he cried and expostulated like a naughty child 
in its bath. The Mahouts expected that he would have been 
quiet and fit for riding in six weeks; but, unfortunately, he died 
very soon, either from the effects of ‘ Bijli’s’ blows, or possibly of 
a broken heart. He was not so high an elephant as many of the 
males kept by the Nepalese, but he was singularly broad, strong, 
and heavily built. From his having a broken tusk, a blind eye, 
and certain scars on his body, he was regarded as a warrior whom 
it was a credit to have captured, and certainly no soldier could 
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have fought longer or more gallantly for freedom than he did. 
If ‘ Bijli’ had not been with us we should have lost him, as he 
quite cowed all our other elephants. 

But it must not be imagined that male elephants always give 
fight before capture, for of all we caught during this ‘ Khedda,’ 
this was the only one who did so. As a rule, they run away until 
they are too completely exhausted for combat, and are easily 
surrounded. It is no very difficult matter then to fasten their 
hind legs, and in this hobbled state they are tied to tame elephants 
and driven into camp. Not unfrequently the wild elephants 
came up to our line and seemed fairly to invite capture. They 
were attracted, I presume, by the large numbers of their own 
species about us, and came on a mission of inquiry concerning 
them. Sometimes these incursions were far from pleasant. One 
day we were informed by a countryman that he had seen a male 
elephant in the rear of our line, and apparently following us. 
Accordingly, we sent a party out, but they failed to find him. 
Near my own camp at the time were picketted some thirteen 
elephants, which the Maharajah had kindly placed at our service. 
One of these was a fairly large male named ‘Dhir Guj,’ and at 
three o’clock at night the whole line was aroused by the arrival 
of a wild elephant, who made straight for ‘ Dhir Guj,’ then chained 
toatree. ‘DhirGuj’ defended himself so stoutly that he uprooted 
the tree to which he was fastened, and felled another in the struggle, 
before he drove off his assailant; but the noise and excitement of 
the fight were so great, and it took place so close to our tents, 
that we momentarily expected to see these last overturned. The 
distance from our own tent to the scene of the fray we measured 
next morning, and found to be only 170 yards. The Mahouts, 
with much satisfaction over their own prudence, showed us the 
holes in the backs of their leafy huts through which they had 
escaped, and the trees they had climbed to ensure their own 
safety while the unprovoked duel lasted. After his repulse, the 
wild elephant withdrew for a short distance, and lay down in 
some long grass, where he was surrounded and captured about 
5.80 a.m. He tried to fight, but was pressed on so closely, that 
he had no choice save to yield. 

Even a tame elephant may at times cause some alarm, as on 
one occasion when one attached to our camp got out of hand, and 
despite all that his driver could do, was not stopped before it had 
broken into the back part of a tent in which our little girl and 
Miss W. were studying geography. 

Another exciting day happened to be a very wet one. A re- 
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connoitring party had gone out to look for elephants and turned a 
male off some low hills; this animal took a line straight for camp. 
Hearing the shots and the noise which were made in order to 
keep him on the run, we all turned out, and found the Maharajah 
doing the same. Beyond the river in front of our camp was an 
open plain covered with high grass and swamp, and as we got 
out we saw that the wild elephant had entered this from the 
forest. The chase became more and more interesting as elephant 
after elephant came up from camp and joined in it, heading their 
wild quarry back on every effort he made to leave the plain. The 
excitement along the line grew intense, as it appeared probable 
that the whole hunt would get round to the spot where the 
Maharajah’s camp was pitched, and troops were drawn up to 
protect it. But the wild elephant in the end proved a somewhat 
timid one, and no real difficulty was experienced in keeping him 
moving round and round the plain till he was run down exhausted, 
and hobbled, to the great delight of all the camp followers, who 
had climbed every tree in the neighbourhood to witness the sport. 
By this time we had been joined by the ladies of our own party, 
who were as eager to have some share in the fun as we were. 
But the Maharajah, who has had very wide experience of elephant 
hunting, objected to their presence, on the ground of the extreme 
danger run by spectators. At one place, however, he saw a 
feasible plan to enable them to view the proceedings in safety, 
and kindly made arrangements to this end. There was a small 
valley inside the low range of hills on which our flank rested. 
The river along which we were encamped flowed out from this 
valley through the range by a rather narrow gorge, which left 
about two hundred yards of level ground on one bank between 
the river and the hills. It was known that-a wild elephant was 
in this valley, so the ladies, the Maharajah, and ourselves went 
a short distance up the hill overlooking the gorge. A line of 
soldiers were drawn up to guard the opposite bank of the river, 
so as to prevent any elephants breaking across it, and a famous 
must elephant, named ‘ Narain Guj,’ was placed on the narrow 
plain beneath us. So vicious was ‘Narain Guj,’ that he had to 
be hooded like a hawk to prevent his attacking other elephants or 
men ; and it was a strange sight to see this warrior, who, together 
with his Mahout, was stripped for the fight, standing idly brushing 
away the flies and waiting for an encounter which might be one 
of life or death to him, his Mahout and boy, or to his adversary. 
Shikaries were sent round the valley to drive the wild elephant 
out by firing blank shots from the hills. This plan appeared to 
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have the desired effect, for we heard the shikaries shouting, and 
presently, exactly as it had been planned, down the open space 
below us came an elephant. But there was to be no fight yet, for 
the animal was soon seen to be a female, followed by four young 
ones, the rear of the family being brought up by another large 
female. They were allowed to pass out unmolested, though 
‘Narain Guj’ got their scent, and followed them at hot haste for 
some distance in spite of his hood and the blows of his Mahout, 
who, at last, with difficulty made him resume his former post. 
Unfortunately, some of the soldiers on the opposite bank, either 
through excitement, or believing that the beasts meant to break 
their way, fired off their rifles. The noise frightened the wild 
elephant, and instead of coming down to us, he took a path right 
over the higher range of mountains, and so got clear away. 

Still, in spite of the wise precautions of the Maharajah, which 
precluded all the ladies from any actual part in our hunts, they 
had a very enjoyable time with us, hearing, of course, all the 
adventures at first hand, seeing the captured elephants brought 
into camp, and visiting them afterwards. 

On one occasion we brought in several elephants down the 
broad stony bed of the river, on the high banks of which our tents 
were pitched. They passed close below us, struggling with their 
ropes, trumpeting, and protesting in every way they could at the 
loss of their liberty, while the tame elephants were ruthlessly 
shoving them along, and a jubilant crowd of Nepalese swelled the 
procession. 

The capture of female elephants is effected differently. These 
apparently wander about in groups, accompanied by their young 
ones, and when a herd is discovered, it is surrounded by the tame 
elephants, and the ladies and babies are lassoed. The stupidity 
of the animals themselves adds greatly to the facility of this 
operation. When they feel the noose of the lasso descending 
their foreheads, instead of elevating their trunks and heads and 
throwing it off, they coil their trunks close up, and so the noose 
gradually slips down the forehead until it is below the coil of the 
trunk, when it is instantly hauled taut on the throat from the 
back of the pursuing elephant. The great danger then is that 
the captured animal, in her fright and efforts to escape, may 
strangle herself, and this not unfrequently happens. In an affair 
of this sort, the little elephants get greatly confused, and appear 
to be unable to distinguish friend from foe. They will come and 
cuddle up to the tame elephants, running between their great 
legs, and indeed regularly give themselves into captivity. It must 
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be admitted that the tame elephants quite enter into the situation, 
and treat these unruly and violent children with much gentleness 
and forbearance. One of the little creatures we caught was quite 
a baby. Its mother escaped, and as it could only take milk, a 
feeding bottle was extemporised with a length of bamboo and 
some rags. Four buffaloes were turned into foster-mothers, and 
it was fed repeatedly with their milk. But this was not enough 
for the poor little thing, and though I believe the number of its 
wet nurses was subsequently increased, it eventually died. 

The captures during the eight weeks of this ‘Khedda’ were 
seventeen, of which five died. This rather points to the Nepalese 
method as being a destructive one, and as not giving proportionate 
results, from a commercial point of view, to compare with the 
British system of capture, which is’ by driving the animals into 
great stockades, where they are gradually tied up and tamed. 

On the other hand, I consider the Nepalese Mahouts are much 
kinder to their elephants than their Indian confréres. The latter 
usually drive with a sharp-pointed iron goad, which they ruthlessly 
strike into the elephant’s head for the smallest offence. Another 
horrible habit they often exercise is that of making, and keep- 
ing up, a sore in their elephant’s head until it forms an abscess, 
which they will irritate and open with the goad whenever, for 
any reason, they are more than usually annoyed. The Nepalese 
drivers have neither of these customs, and use for driving a short 
strong stick, rather thicker than a man’s thumb. They beat the 
elephant sharply with this on the top of its head, and can cause 
much pain by it; but it is a far less brutal weapon than the cruel 
Indian goad. 

Before this expedition into the jungles I was under the im- 
pression that the elephant was the most docile and tractable of 
animals, systematically ill-used by the human brute who mastered 
him. But though I still think the Indian method of driving is 
barbarous, and that even the Nepalese use their sticks far too 
freely, I am bound to confess that the elephant is an animal to 
whom it is necessary to impart a wholesome fear of man. He is 
subject to fits of sudden anger, the cause of which is not always 
evident, while he is so powerful, and at the same time so very 
much quicker in his movements than one gives him credit for, 
that when these fits of passion are upon him he is extremely 
dangerous. Indeed, it is the fear of punishment alone which 
sometimes keeps him quiet. I may relate one anecdote to show 
the harm an enraged elephant can do. 

We had all assembled, after having made an unsuccessful cast 
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for wild elephants through the jungle, and were lazily sitting on 
our pad-saddles discussing further plans, when suddenly the 
animal standing immediately behind the one I was riding rushed 
at another elephant standing some twenty feet tomy right. Both 
were females, and there was no cause whatever that we could 
see for this most unprovoked assault. The rider of the elephant 
which was attacked had fortunately dismounted and was standing 
close by, but the Mahout was still seated in his usual place on 
the animal’s neck. Immediately in front of the elephant was a 
tree, and immediately beyond its right shoulder was another. By 
the suddenness of the attack it was pinned against these two 


BEATING THROUGH CANE JUNGLE 


trees in such a manner that it could not move. The vicious 
elephant rushed at the neck of the other, and jammed the Mahout’s 
leg against one of the trees, while she endeavoured to tear her 
victim with her short tusks. The other leg of the unfortunate 
Mahout, however, came in her way, and received all the blows. 
His cries were piteous, and he was unable, on account of his 
position, to help himself in the least. Several of us came to his 
aid, and managed with difficulty to beat the savage elephant off ; 
but we were greatly alarmed at the rush of blood from the poor 
fellow’s thigh where the tusks had been thrustin. Providentially 
Dr. A. was at hand, and succeeded at last in arresting the 
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bleeding. The Goorkhas, in their usual and wonderfully handy 
way, soon improvised a litter, and the man was carried into camp, 
making, as I heard later, a fairly good recovery. There was no 
way in which we could account for the elephant’s savage conduct. 
Her owner told me he had had her for seventeen years, and that 
she had never thus misbehaved before, but he added that, when 
tired and hot, female elephants will not unfrequently display 
freaks of temper. 

Shortly after this, the ‘ Khedda’ was rather abruptly closed by 
the remaining wild elephants, which we had hoped to secure, 
turning our right flank and getting back to the heavy jungle from 
which we had dislodged them. It was decided not to follow them, 
and so we marched for the nearest railway station and returned 
to civilisation. On our way to the train I managed to get a fine 
tiger, and so ended this most pleasant expedition with the 
Maharajah into the Nepal Terai. 


‘UPPER CLUB’ 


BY REGINALD LUCAS 


In beginning these recollections of Eton cricket and cricketers, 
which extend from 1880 to 1884, I can provide myself with 
no more elegant and original observation than that the ‘ Battle 
of Waterloo was won in the Eton playing fields;’ upon which 
I have to remark that if the Battle of Waterloo bore any 
resemblance to the exercises in which we indulged at Eton, the 
Duke and his men must have enjoyed themselves vastly. Next, 


I must offer a general apology to all those whose names I am 
about to use ; and a personal apology for introducing my own so 
often. I attempt no further preface, beyond defending what may 
seem to be a tone unduly familiar in a magazine article, on 
the ground that the nature of the theme renders this almost 
inevitable. It is difficult to write of old Upper Club friends 
with the prefix ‘ Mr.’ ; 

The first figure that springs to light in a contemplation of 
Eton cricket is that of Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell. If it were 
necessary to find a suitable toast for a dinner of Eton cricketers, 
nothing could be invented more adequate than the one word 
‘Mike:’ there you have the spirit and form of Eton cricket con- 
densed into a monosyllable. Mr. Mitchell’s position is only 
comparable to that of Mr. Gladstone in party politics. Mr. 
Gladstone did not invent politics, but he dominated a political 
sphere with his own personality: Mr. Mitchell did not invent 
cricket, but he in his own sphere has long been predominant ; long 
may he remain so. 

Mr. Robert Lyttelton concludes an article upon Eton cricket 
with a general warning against the imprudence of consulting Mr. 
Mitchell upon political and social problems during the progress of 
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a match in Upper Club. Those who have the happiness to be 
familiar with that posture—feet firmly planted, stick through both 
elbows at back, and hands crossed in front—and know also the 
penetrating attention which it betokens, are not likely to try— 
twice. It is also unwise to choose the moment when Mr. 
Mitchell is explaining how a ball should be played to make a 
remark about something extraneous which you think may interest 
him. It seldom does. 

One cannot speak of Mr. Mitchell without telling of his dog. 
‘Boney’ was a celebrity. He was an aggressive dog: it was im- 
possible to ignore him, for he was ubiquitous. Very large and 
ungainly, of a curious yellow complexion, he never ceased to be 
a puppy; and seldom ceased to be a trial and affliction. He 
required much attention and was never still. As a matter of fact 
Mr. Mitchell had two dogs ; but the other one, ‘ Bob,’ I think he 
was called, was a dog of mean spirit ; a retriever of gloomy aspect 
and no character. It was vain to walk with Mr. Mitchell to talk 
of cricket matters; no conclusions were possible, for when he 
was not apostrophising Bob for lagging despondently behind, he 
was shouting at Boney, who was careering indefinitely ahead. 
Mr. Mitchell does not encourage superstitions. One of us used 
to persuade himself that it was a bad omen to put his bat 
immediately at ‘middle’ or ‘two leg,’ or whatever guard he 
wanted. Once, having got out, he declared that it was bound 
to happen because he had taken middle at once. Mr. Mitchell’s 
retort was uncompromising: ‘You'll get out with that stroke 
whatever guard you take.’ At the same time he used to declare 
that if one failed to take an obvious and easy run, it often followed 
that one got out directly. 

All Eton boys—dry-bobs at least—know who and what Mr. 
Mitcheil is, and it is not necessary to tell them more ; for the rest, 
it is impossible to explain exactly all that he embodies, and it is 
therefore useless to try. We salute him, and pass on. 

Mr. Austen Leigh will never cease to be a tradition of Eton 
cricket. We have to thank him for very many half-hours of 
excellent practice. He never seemed to weary of bowling at us, 
declaring that all the ‘good ’uns’ with which he defeated us were 
rubbish, and that all the ‘loose ’uns’ which we punished were 
dead on the middle stump. Half the pleasure of playing him at 
a practice net arose again from a dog. ‘Nip’ was a little elderly 
and lethargic; but, being very properly devoted to her master, she 
always lay coiled up somewhere near mid on ; and it was a point 
of emulation to drive into her. It counted much as a bull’s eye to 
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send her yowling off the ground. Rest her ashes! She died in 
her bed—at all events not in Upper Club. 

Mr. Edward Lyttelton was only at Eton two years with me. 
People said at the time that he was going to ‘take over’ the 
cricket from Mr. Mitchell. He was far too wise to encourage 
such an idea. He knew ‘ Mike’s’ value; and his own. He did 
ample service to Eton cricket, and shed the full lustre of Lyttelton 
traditions upon Upper Club. 

‘Granny’ Martingell occurs as the next character in the 
record. A lover of all sports, with a boundless memory, and not 
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a bad imagination, he has been the pleasant companion of 
unnumbered hours in Upper Club. No man ever had a happier 
knack of encouraging and consoling a young cricketer in 
adversity. For many years he was an established umpire ; but in 
due time age began to drive him from the field. He held out 
stoutly to the last, however, and the indignant deliberation with 
which he would pronounce his ‘Not out’ to a catch which 
was audible to everybody except himself, silenced criticism. 
Granny’s experience of cricket was a progressive record. Hardly 
a day passed upon which he was not constrained to declare, 
‘Never see such a bad stroke in all my life’ ; ‘ Never see such a 
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catch in all my life’; ‘Never see a finer innings in all my life.’ 
One trait in his character ought to be recorded. Though 
not averse from racing, and willing to gossip about sport in all its 
forms, he never transgressed the proper limits; and it would 
not be unsafe to declare that he never made a bet for an Eton 
boy. Upper Club would have been the poorer for the want of 
Granny Martingell. 

‘Old Jack’ was a marvel. In 1879 he was seventy-five ; 
and he is seventy-five now. He never looks older, and he 
never claims to be older. Apparently he has hit upon seventy- 
five as the age best calculated to excite sympathy and admiration. 
It would be curious to know what was his candid opinion of 
Percy de Paravicini, who shouted for him whenever he was 
within earshot. Jack always came at full gallop, undeterred by the 
experience of a thousand previous summonses. He sang some- 
times; but not well. 

Ward, too, was a wonderful man. He could do everything, 
except smile. He kept the ground, was responsible for nearly 
everything belonging to Upper Club, and presided at Poet’s Walk. 
No episode connected with Upper Club life was more agreeable 
than our tea in Poet’s Walk. As the clock struck six, Ward’s 
stentorian voice sounded from the bridge: ‘The water boils!’ 
‘Make tea!’ came the echo; and we repaired to the smooth bank 
of grass above the still backwater. Our ‘ orders,’ sent to Barnes’s 
from ‘my tutor’s’ or ‘my dame’s,’ and our marmalade, were set out 
in the seemly company of large cups and vast metal teapots; and 
we consumed our frugal meal in the sublime happiness of health 
and enthusiasm. Not more than thirty boys in the school can be 
acquainted with Poet’s Walk; it is a privilege. Ward assisted 
at luncheon on match days. On one occasion he cut his hand 
fearfully with a bottle of soda water. Not a muscle moved ; and it 
was not till late in the afternoon that he remarked that as he had 
nothing more to do, he thought he would like to go and see a 
doctor: his hand was getting stiff. The only way to excite him 
was to purloin his wheelbarrow—a favourite pastime of certain 
evil-disposed persons in Middle Club once upon a time. He has 
been a faithful steward. 

My strongest recollections of Upper Club in 1880 centre oddly 
enough in the two professionals, Ford and Bray. They were not 
imposing persons. Bray was the smallest, and perhaps the 
ugliest of his kind; and not foppish in his manners; but he was 
a good bowler. Ford, too, was apt to spare the toilet, as a sobri- 
quet bestowed upon him by Lord Throwley implied ; but he was 
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an excellent steady bowler for boys. His special delight was 
Mr. Bromley Davenport, now member for the Macclesfield 
Division of Cheshire, whose fielding he greatly admired. To such 
a height, indeed, did his approbation rise at Lord’s, that he was 
heard to protest that ‘neither in the Antipddes nor elsewhere had 
such fielding been seen.’ 

The memory must remain indelible of playing for the first 
time in a school match, and being put on to bowl when Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton and Mr. Walter Forbes were well in—two giants in 
their prime. It was like attacking a couple of Maxim guns with 
a single pea-shooter. The ball flew; and in the intervals they 
encouraged me. Mr. Lyttelton, with such a smile as might cheer 
even an Armenian, warned me on no account to get short. 
Mr. Forbes, not less genially, bade me not be afraid of pitching 
them up. It mattered little where the ball was pitched. And I 
may here observe that of all the cricketers who played against us, 
Mr. Forbes was the one man who could invariably stay in as long 
as he liked, and make as many runs as he thought proper. 

The next year we‘had a poor eleven; yet we beat Winchester 
creditably enough. It was on this occasion that Colonel Oliver 
Montagu, wishing to know at what hour play was to cease, 
inquired of the first boy in a blue cap whom he encountered ; it 
happened to be Paravicini, our captain. 

‘Do you know Para?’ asked his companion, now no longer a 
modest new boy. Colonel Montagu admitted that he did not 
enjoy the honour of his acquaintance. 

‘Well, you have got cheek!’ exclaimed R——. 

The night before Lord’s we were restless, and at a loss for 
occupation. The credit of filling the blank rested with Trefusis. 
‘Let us go,’ he said, ‘and practise running into the pavilion, 
and taking off our caps.’ Alas! there was to be little applause 
for any of us next day. 

That year first appeared in the Harrow eleven Mr. Ronald 
Moncreiffe, one of the finest of natural cricketers below the first 
rank. The story goes that his brother backed him to make 
double duck. Whether that was an afterthought or not is open 
to doubt ; certainly, he made double duck. In the first innings 
he was caught after a considerable defence. In the second, he 
was in full twenty minutes; but before he had scored, a furious 
full pitch from Lascelles went off his leg, smashing into his 
wicket. He had his revenge next year. 

A notable character in Upper Club, during the summer of 
1882, was Arthur Bourchier, who is now enjoying as long an 
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innings with the ‘ Chili Widow’ as any of those in which runs of 
another kind were hisaim. To him, throughout life, all the world 
has been a stage—including the cricket field; for he generally 
had one of French’s books secreted about his person, and 
invariably apostrophised the umpire in pure Shakespeare when 
he was given out. His forte was wicket-keeping ; but, greatly as 
he excelled in that department, he was even more celebrated for 
his histrionic vagaries. No man set foot in Upper Club without 
becoming ‘copy’ for a new idea. The masters he mimicked 
incessantly. One day he had conceived the appropriate notion of 
representing a much liked and respected master undergoing the 
process of being ‘cut over.’ In the middle of the performance 
the master appeared. We scattered, leaving Bourchier in a 
state of preternatural attention to the scoring book, upon which he 
had contrived to lay hands. The master sat down beside him, 
and, by the irony of coincidence, began to discourse upon acci- 
dents in the cricket field. The dramatic instinct stood our friend 
in good stead, and he listened with a gravity which might have 
foretold his subsequent success in the profession of his choice. 
The summer of 1883 forms a retrospect pleasant beyond 
words. Upper Club teemed with ‘ good fellows.’ Our eleven was 
of no mean calibre, but amongst us there were several who will 
probably confess that the best hours of their lives have been spent 
in handling bridles rather than cricket bats. John Hargreaves, 
one of the keenest all-round sportsmen that ever left Eton; Cecil 
Grenfell—‘ Jack’ to us in those days—our wicket-keeper, who 
stood up to take the fastest of bowling with that resolution with 
which he now sits down to ride over the biggest of courses ; 
Freeman Thomas, a consummate batsman, subsequently also 
M.F.H; Apsley, now, as Lord Bathurst, the courtly and excellent 
Master of Hounds; Ian Amory, a sportsman of the first water, 
who took wicket well—‘ Took the ball nearer the wicket than any 
of them,’ Mr. Mitchell used to say—and whose theory of batting 
was that the ball should be hit into the air as high and as often 
as possible—all these names occur instantly. Another good 
sportsman was A. E. Parker, our fast bowler and Master of the 
Beagles, than whom none more excellent. Like another very 
fast and eccentric bowler, Lascelles, he possessed all the qualities 
requisite for keeping in order a field which numbered intruders from 
the class of what, with Eton-boy arrogance, we used to call ‘ cads.’ 
Alex Parker not only showed good sport ; he cofmbated success- 
fully the rough and rowdy element. Even now it is entertaining 
to travel with him down the Great Western Railway. ‘In that 
field,’ he will say as he passes Slough, ‘a cad killed the hare with 
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a stone ; it was a rare good shot, but I broke my whip“across his 
shins.’ In another field he once encountered a gigantic cad of 
singularly wanton and aggressive habit, to whom castigation had 
been threatened upon the next occasion of offence. The occasion 
came—and the promised beating. ‘I thought I was going to be 
killed,’ says the ex-master. ‘He went to the fence and pulled out 
an enormous stake, but I found he only wanted to make a gap ; 
he got through and bolted. I was rather glad.’ The country for 
him is morally littered with the bones of demolished ‘ cads.’ On 
another occasion, he requested one of the kennel men to ‘ heat up’ 
something for the hounds. The individual addressed was imperfect 


A BounDARY Hit 


in his aspirates, nor did he like the look of the sustenance in ques- 
tion. ‘What! me eat that rubbish! I can’t!’ he exclaimed. 

A desperate assailant was Parker when his humour was 
propitious. At Lord’s he excelled; eight Harrow boys succumbed 
in the first innings to his attack. The last comer but one 
delayed so long to emerge from the pavilion that the cry of ‘ play’ 
was raised. Parker waited alert for fresh conquest. The victim 
came. Parker sent down a full pitch, like a shot from a gun, 
straight on to his ankle. ‘How’s that?’ ‘Out.’ No more sad 
and suffering batsman ever endured the grim ordeal of facing 
silent and unappreciative pavilion benches. 
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Not many who saw Marchant make ninety-three that year at 
Lord’s will dispute my assertion that his was the most brilliant 
exhibition of hitting ever performed by a public school boy. 
Lord Harris annexed him with alacrity. ‘I understand that 
Marchant comes from Kent,’ he said. ‘I wish to know him at 
once.’ This was the year when Harrow produced a fast under- 
hand bowler in Mr. Grieve. Throughout the summer, rumours 
of his fatal good length ball, unlike the familiar ‘grub,’ had 
fluttered our dovecots not a little. Knatchbull Hugessen heard 
these tales with special apprehension, and read in them his doom. 
A week before the match an effort was made to find someone to 
give us practice in a style of bowling so seldom encountered; and 
a redoubtable butcher from Chislehurst, said to be deadly, was 
engaged. I have his telegram before me as I write. ‘Sorry to 
disappoint the last minute: hurt foot, so it would be no use 
coming if I could not bowl.’ Not even Hugessen could dispute 
this proposition ; but his last hope was extinguished ; and he will 
not think me unkind, I trust, if I transcribe from my scrapbook 
‘his inevitable fate—‘b. Grieve 0.’ I think it was he who 
introduced the exciting practice of sheep catching into Upper 
Club. Scholar, cricketer, humorist, he read Hesiod, played a 
fine innings, or invented a new sensation with equal facility, and 
no one was more deft than he at stalking and seizing by the 
woolly fleece an astonished animal feeding beside Fellows’ Pond. 
Possibly he admired the story of Tennyson’s ‘ flayflint,’ and 
thought that tradition should be kept up. 

This year we played a notable match—Twelve v. Twenty-two. 
It lasted several weeks, and although the Twelve won by six 
wickets, 987 runs were scored. Playing for the Twenty-two 
were such cricketers, afterwards to become distinguished, as 
H. Philipson (who suffered from hay-fever, and always wore blue 
spectacles in Upper Club, looking, as Mr. Edward Lyttelton said, 
like a German professor of botany in search of plants); H. W. 
Forster, who now represents the Sevenoaks division of Kent in 
Parliament as worthily as he represented Eton and Oxford at 
Lord’s; Lord George Scott, most magnificent of batsmen and 
most popular of cricketers; H. J. Mordaunt; and W. C. Bridge- 
man, whose undaunted and cheerful characteristics are now as 
much admired on the political platform as they were in the 
cricket field. Owing to the difficulty of collecting full sides, the 
match was resumed at intervals, and Bridgeman, having assisted 
at the beginning, and being then obliged to go home for some 
time, returned not too late to play his second innings. 
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This is not a critical analysis of form, and I need not attempt 
to make or avoid comparisons: otherwise I should have to weigh 
my words in speaking of the next year, when Scott first played 
in the eleven. Freeman Thomas was hard to beat; but Scott 
stands out as a rare addition to the record of Eton cricketers. 
One evening at practice Mr. Mitchell said, ‘I can’t teach that 
fellow Scott anything: he’s got no faults.’ That night I dined 
with his tutor, and repeated the remark. The comment was laconic: 
‘I can’t teach him anything either, but that isn’t the reason.’ I 
am sure my friend will pardon my indiscretion in repeating this, 
seeing that his temporary and enforced inattention to his studies 
did not prevent him from overcoming the Civil Service examiners, 
and passing into the profession of arms which he is so well 
qualified toadorn. Asa matter of fact, there was more of promise 
than performance in his play that, year, for he stood not very high 
in the list of averages ; but he was top scorer at Lord’s, and, alone 
with Forster, did something to redeem the collapse of his side. 
Yet the promise was undoubted, and has been fulfilled. 

Forster played a brilliant innings of 102 against Oriel College 
—curiously enough the only hundred made in a school match 
during these five years. But the best innings played during that 
summer, and perhaps the best during the whole period under 
review, was Freeman Thomas’s seventy-six not out against M.C.C. 
It was a pleasure to see him bat then and at all times: it was a 
pleasure to see him field: only it was not always a pleasure to be 
fielding out when he went on to bowl lobs. 

We broke down badly at Lord’s—a grievous disappointment, 
for we had counted on a good display. Rain saved us from 
probable defeat ; as indeed it had done in 1882; and as it had 
robbed us of what should have been a victory in 1883. 

Freeman Thomas was captain the next year. I happened to be 
ill, and saw no cricket; but one of the eleven was good enough 
to send me a telegram from Lord’s. It ran: ‘ Foley forty-nine, 
Thomas twenty-nine.’ The village postmistress, not being a 
cricketer, sent on the astonishing announcement: ‘Foley forty- 
nine thousand and twenty-nine.’ It induced a return of delirium, 
in which I fancied that our friend, as he excels in all other 
relations of life, had been permitted to count four thousand 
instead of four for every ball he hit to the boundary. 

When the end-came it was with the bitterness of death. 
Nothing in life exactly corresponds with the ordeal of leaving 
Eton. The final meeting of ‘Pop’ was held on the last 
Sunday of the half. I doubt whether we have ever spoken 
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words since, any of us, that came from a deeper fount. We were 
young men that summer afternoon, but most of us wept like 
children ; and going thence to the bench in Poet’s Walk, we spent 
one of the most creditable hours of our lives in what some people 
might call unmanly sentiment. I doubt whether we are ashamed 
of it even now; and I am bold enough to add that amongst my 
treasures is an envelope containing a piece of turf plucked in 
Upper Club as I came in from fielding for the last time as an 
Eton boy. 

The temptation to fall into autobiography is so great that an 
occasional lapse may, I hope, be pardoned. There still remain 
some genuine incidents of the game to be recorded. To those 
who incline to superstition in their cricket, the result of our 
match against the Quidnuncs in 1883 will help to point a moral 
and adorn a tale. We had made 187: they had made 182, and 
their last man was in. Mr. J. E. K. Studd was scoring fast with ~ 
fifty-eight to his name. Parker was on, but Mr. Studd had been 
hitting him; at the same time Parker was our best bowler, and 
as likely to get his man out as anyone else. Just as he went 
up to the wicket his bootlace came unfastened, and he stopped to 
tie it. Seizing this as an omen, the captain put on Marchant 
instead ; and he bowled Mr. Studd with his first ball—a damage 
he was not in the habit of inflicting upon anybody. 

If anyone of those days could claim to have won a match by 
his individual efforts, it was Philipson at Winchester in 1884. 
In the first innings we collapsed for the miserable total of fifty- 
four ; recalling the match of two years before when we scored 
fifty-seven, our first three wickets (quorum pars fui) falling before 
a run had been scored. In the end we were put in to get 135 on a 
crumbling wicket in a low scoring match. Philipson, with that 
dash for which he was ever distinguished (except in a certain 
mathematical classroom), set out to hit, and forty-four he scored 
right merrily before he was run out; by which time the neck of 
the difficulty was broken. 

Hardly less praiseworthy was Cave’s forty-nine at Lord’s in 
1882—-another disastrous match, in which our only claim to 
distinction was that our captain, Bainbridge, hit a ball into the 
clock. Cave’s stand with Hargreaves late in the afternoon stopped 
a ‘rot’ which was hurrying us to defeat. 

We had some creditable slow bowlers on the whole, though 
far below comparison with our standard of batsmen. Bromley- 
Martin, recalling something of the action of Mr. C. T. Studd, 
was certainly above the average ; so was A.C. Richards. Our fast 
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bowlers were not always first-rate. Lascelles appeared as an untried 
man at the last moment and served an emergency well; but I 
think his strength lay chiefly in a good action and a stout heart. 
Jardine flung the ball with great violence in all directions, and if 
by chance it went straight at the wickets, it not infrequently hit 
them. Vigour and determination were Parker's strong points. 
Undoubtedly the best two fast bowlers were Mordaunt-—hardly to 
be recognised without his sobriquet—and Forster; but their 
efforts seem to have fatigued them so greatly that they have bowled 
slow ever since. Brownlow in 1882 promised to bowl well, but 
seeing that he now declines to go on even in a village match, 
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he does not appear to have persevered. Paravicini bowled fast 
and slow with equal readiness, and well, as all else he did was 
well done. 

The fielding throughout this period was of unequal merit. 
Some of us were ostentatiously bad; some admirable. In the 
early days Davenport, as we have learnt, and Paravicini, were 
brilliant in the field ; later Hugessen was a fine out-fielder, as was 
Marchant. Edward Murdoch, whose untimely death we recently 
and most truly deplored, was a very hard-working and trustworthy 
field, especially on the ground. Bridgeman, at point, combined 
the agility of a marionette with the precision of a juggler. 
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Freeman Thomas fielded, as he played fives, with an accuracy 
and grace that were positively delicate. 

Two players whose promise failed were R. H. Pemberton and 
A. H. Studd: not even in the brief interval of the University, 
before the serious labours of life engrossed them, did they contrive 
to justify the high estimate we had formed of them in Upper 
Club. Pemberton, had opportunity occurred, should have become 
a notable batsman. 

‘Aquatics’ made no great show. It is an accepted dictum 
that because a boy rows at Eton he must affect a grotesque 
ignorance of cricket. Consequently, whenever the wet-bobs con- 
gregated for a game, they vied with one another in the display of 
fantastic garments and ungainly antics. But their games were 
intermittent, and attracted no great notice. 

State occasions were not unknown in Upper Club. It was 
before 1880 that the band of the Blues, coming down on the 
Winchester match day by favour of the Colonel, were ordered 
away again because the captain of the eleven could not bowl 
in time to the music; but in 1883 the ‘ Fourth of June’ was 
attended by Royalty. We played our customary game in the 
afternoon. It progressed favourably until their Royal Highnesses 
chose to take a walk. Whereupon the ground became a 
surging scene of confusion ; batsmen looking for wickets, bowlers 
looking for batsmen, fieldsmen looking for one another, and 
everybody else looking for Royalty; who in their turn were 
probably looking for a means of escape. As soon as the mob 
could be partially cleared, we resumed ; and the next ball was hit 
with great violence into the open mouth of an elderly lady who 
had not wholly succeeded in repressing her loyal curiosity. How 
many teeth it cost her was never known. 

In connection with accidents a curious instance of concussion 
occurs. Ata school match a ball was hit under the trees; the 
boys as usual paid little attention, being at all times lazy in 
making way. L—, who ran after it, tried to solve the 
difficulty by jumping the spectators as they sat, with the unfortu- 
nate result that he kicked one boy on the head and rolled him over 
like a rabbit. Up he got, stoutly averring that he was not hurt ; 
he walked back to his tutor’s conversing intelligibly : went to bed, 
where he remained two days unconscious; and awoke wholly 
oblivious of what had happened from the moment of being hit. 

Lest I be charged with ‘falling into my anecdotage’ I had 
better here desist. I lay down my pen and say with all my 
heart, ‘ Floreat Etona!’ 
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GOLF FOR WOMEN 


BY LOUIE MACKERN 


Way do women play golf? To answer this question satisfactorily 
seems to be a large order, and one which will bring down on the 
head of the unfortunate answerer many indignant protests and 
revilings. But, in this age of criticism and specialism, what 
mortal can hope to escape? I will only urge, in my own defence, 
that in writing a paper of this kind it is difficult to avoid falling 
into one of two very obvious errors—-viz. dogmatism or vague- 
ness. We are all of us, even golfers, miserable sinners, so I 
cannot expect to avoid both these pitfalls, but must pray to be 
delivered from the first and greater of the two. 

Among the many reasons why women play golf are the 
following: 1. A desire to bein the fashion ; 2. Idleness; 3. Pot- 
hunting; 4. A real and innate love of sport. 

When the great revival of golf began in England about six or 
seven years ago the game was rapidly taken up by women, and 
within two or three years hundreds of golf-clubs were formed, 
many of which are now thoroughly established, splendidly 
managed, and ‘ going strong.’ At the first start every woman felt 
that to keep up her reputation for being ‘in the swim’ she must 
play golf, or try to play it. Many and appalling were the attempts 
made. What did it matter if the fair enthusiast missed the globe 
five times running, topped her iron shots, or foozled her putts ? 
Was she not able to answer proudly, when asked if she played 
golf, ‘Oh yes! I belong to the Bunkerdown Club’? Far be it 
from me to undervalue this remarkable enthusiasm, for if it were 
not for this burning desire of my admirable sex to be in the 
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fashion it would be financially impossible to keep our golf-clubs 
going. Quite 70 per cent. of the members support the club only 
because it is the correct thing to do. So they fill their niche 
in the general scheme of things very nicely, pay their subscriptions, 
wear fascinating golf-costumes ‘built’ by fashionable tailors, 
please themselves, and do comparatively little harm. 

The women who are prompted by idleness to take up golf are 
a far more exasperating set. Many of them, if they would stick 
to the game, might become good players. But they only take up +. 
golf because they are not, for the moment, interested in anything 
else. They have always been potterers; so they potter at golf 
for a time, before they go off to potter at bicycling, having 
pottered at lawn tennis, or palmistry, or district visiting in the 
past. Unhappily, the captain of the club is not up in the previous 
history of what they are pleased to call their characters, so she 
fondly hopes that two or three of these idlers, whose play she has 
watched approvingly, will be a source of future strength to the 
institution. They are putin the team for an inter-club match, and 
promise to play; but as they are afterwards invited by the local 
curate to a picnic on the same day, they unhesitatingly throw 
the captain over, and so cause the loss of the match. The honour 
of the club is nothing to them, esprit de corps a mere myth. 
But the rest of the chronicles of these evildoers, are they not 
written in the memories of the harassed captains of all ladies’ 
golf-clubs? Yea, and are writ large, too (for those who have 
eyes to read), in the purposeless faces of the idlers themselves who 
have ‘ given up’ golf and ‘taken up’ some other object on which 
to fritter away their time. 

Of the pothunters—those abject products of a dying century— 
I can only say, in the words of the famous judge, when moved to 
righteous wrath and rebuking the defendants’ counsel, ‘Sir, you 
cannot conceive the strength of the language which I am not 
using!’ In every golf-club the pothunter is rampant, and I feel 
sure that all true golfers will agree with me in saying that the 
present system of playing for prizes, or rather pothunting, will, 
unless modified and checked, slowly but surely ruin the game. 
Why cannot women’s clubs confine their prize-giving to two 
meetings a year, spring and autumn, as so many men’s clubs do? 
This is a much fairer way, as far as the handicaps are concerned, 
for they can all be carefully revised beforehand by reference to 
the lists of the monthly medals and to the match-book, in which 
members’ matches should be regularly entered. Fortunately for 
women’s golf, some of the best clubs are cutting down the number 
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of their prizes; but if they could be still further reduced by about 
50 per cent. it would be a good thing for the game. 

It is with a feeling of sincere relief that I now turn to con- 
sider those women who play golf from a real love of sport. The 
elect few, who are to be found in every club, have proved to the 
world at large that golf is a game which some women, with all 
their disabilities, can play well. But to the query ‘Are women 
fitted by nature to be golfers?’ I must reluctantly give a care- 
fully qualified affirmative in reply. For golf, more than any other 
game I know, seems to demand that quality which, for want of a 
better word, I must call ‘ Sportingness.’ This is not merely pluck, 
or a cool head, but it is made up of these and many other things : 
quick perception, a sensitiveness of eye and nerve, a rapid judg- 
ment, the power of recognising and seizing the ‘ psychological 
moment.’ These faculties are, I beheve, more essential to the 
production of a good golfer than the possession of great muscular 
strength. But, given a rational physical training in childhood, a 
natural love of games, and good health, I believe golf is a game 
suited to women. 

Of course it is useless to deny that in women this quality of 
‘sportingness ’ is far less general than in men. The training of 
a boy, from the very beginning, tends always in the direction of 
fostering the instinct of sport. Whereas girls, unless brought up 
under peculiarly sensible principles, must, to a very great extent, 
depend for the development of this instinct on their own«innate 
love of games and sport, coupled with the hardening, but often 
extremely painful, training of a host of brothers. Happy are 
the girls, therefore, who have known what it is to field out for 
hours, even in the heat of an August morning, for the big brother 
who is home from school and intent on keeping up his ‘form.’ 

Though the small sister’s only visible reward is a short, and perhaps 
inglorious, innings of half a dozen balls, who can say what germ 

_ of pluck and endurance has not been fostered by those toilsome 
hours? And so in after-life, when childish stoicism has ripened 
into earnest endeavour, women as well as men have cause to be 
thankful for their early training in games. It is just this training 
which seems to me to be of such value in playing a game like golf. 
Having missed it, many women thus start to play golf very 
heavily handicapped. The few succeed ; the many settle:down 
into the comfortable mediocrity of a fifteen-handicap, and live 
happily ever after. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to compare women golfers 
with men, and such a comparison must be obviously unfair. 
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Women, for instance, can never hope to rival the long driving of 
Rolland or Mr. Ted Blackwell. Yet that is no reason why they 
should not play an excellent all-round game. But as to the 
relative play of women and men, we must at once frankly confess 
that in putting, and in no other part of the game, are women the 
equals, and sometimes the superiors, of men. A professional, 
carrying for one of the best women golfers in England, said of her 
at the end of two days’ play, ‘That lady has only failed twice to 
hole out in two during her play on the thirty-six putting-greens.’ 
Of how many men, amateurs or otherwise, could that be said? 
And at this point I cannot refrain from one small crow over the 
stronger sex on the score of the philosophical bearing of misfor- 
tune. My experience, and that of every other sister-golfer whose 
opinion I have asked, is that women keep their temper under 
reverses and mishaps far better than men. And considering that 
we have no safety-valve of ‘ cuss-words ’ at our command, I think 
that every intelligent golfer will feel true sympathy for us, forced, 
in our extremity, to suffer in silence. A good story is told as to 
the strength of language used by golfers. A man, conscious of 
his infirmity on this point, used to put a stone into his pocket 
at each lapse from the virtue of moderation. He was labour- 
ing home to the club one medal day, much overweighted and 
bulging on one side, when a friend called out to him, ‘ Well, old 
chap! you must have had a bad time of it to-day!’ pointing to 
his pocket. He replied, gloomily, ‘Oh! these are only the little 
ones ; all the really big D’s are coming along in two barrows!’ 

It has always seemed to me that the weakest part of women’s 
game is-their play through the green. Many are excellent drivers 
from the tee, driving beautifully clean balls, and carrying long 
distances. But once off the tee their brassy and cleek shots are often 
disappointing. There are, of course, some exceptions to this rather 
sweeping assertion. Very many women either press with their 
brassy out of unsuitable lies, so topping the ball, or they do not 
play really cleanly with the cleek, but hit the ground behind the 
ball, with the usual ineffective result. Their muscular strength 
is not equal to forcing the ball out of a bad lie with a brassy, yet 
they will not use their better judgment and take the iron, thinking 
that the wooden club is bound to send the ball farther. It is in 
numerous little points like these that so many women fail. It is 
well for them if they have a really good and intelligent caddie, 
who will insist on their taking the right club. 

Women, also, are too apt to think that with heavy clubs they 
will drive a longer ball, play a better iron-shot, putt with greater 
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precision, than with a light weapon. But all professionals, as 
well as amateurs, who have coached women agree in advising 
them to avoid heavy clubs. Of course they have the best possible 
reason for this advice; for the heavier the club the more difficult 
it is to be quite accurate in the down swing, and therefore the 
more likely the ball is to be sliced, or pulled, or topped. Read 
what Mr. Horace Hutchinson says on this point in the Badminton 
‘Golf’ (p. 57), and you will be a wise woman if you ‘mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest ’ it. 

The play of women with the iron is often extraordinarily 
accurate and pretty. And as this is perhaps the most important 
part of the game, it seems a grievous pity that so many women 
are carried away by that overweening desire to drive a long ball, 
and hence neglect the less showy, but often more useful, iron-shot. 
There is more excuse for playing with a rather heavy iron club 
than with a heavy wooden one, as in some of the short shots, 
chopped out of rough, woolly grass, or a very heavy lie, the 
weight of the club to a certain extent helps to project the ball. 
But even in lies of this kind it is far better style to pick the ball 
cleanly out with a lighter club, with the stroke carried well 
through. Then, in the case of putters, whether they be wooden 
or metal, it is certainly possible to be more accurate and delicate 
in touch with a light club. In a straightforward putt on a level 
green the difference probably does not tell much. But when 
there are subtle little hills and valleys to be negotiated, a light 
putter, I think, holds its own against any of the sledge-hammer 
make. But when all is said there remains that most excellent 
epigram which sums up the case so perfectly : ‘ Driving is an art ; 
Iron-play, a science ; Putting, an inspiration.’ » 

As this article is addressed to ladies, it will not be considered 
out of order if a few words are said on the important subject of 
dress. Any woman, worthy of the name, must always wish to 
present as neat and pleasing an appearance as possible. And 
that it is possible for women to do this, and yet play golf well, is 
clearly proved by the smart and yet business-like ‘ turn-outs’ seen 
at many an inter-club match and on many a medal-day. A well- 
cut tweed or serge coat and skirt and a sailor-hat, with either 
high boots or shoes and gaiters (in either case nails or Scafe’s 
soles should be worn), make the average woman look neat and 
suitably dressed. But a flimsy skirt and a wildly flapping cape, 
combined with a wobbling and flower-bedecked hat, and thin, 
high-heeled shoes, do not conduce to that effect. The fiend who 
invented the so-called ‘ golf-cape’ must, if he visits the upper air 
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of our links, indulge in unholy merriment when he sees the frantic 
struggles of his victims on a windy day. One golf-cape is quite 
equal to two strokes a hole, and, in conjunction with shoes without 
nails, may be safely given forty or fifty strokes in the round. 

As to the social aspe-t of golf-clubs much might be written. 
They are undoubtedly an excellent means of bringing people 
together, fostering the feeling of good-fellowship, and giving them 
a common interest. If the club is well managed and worked in 
a friendly spirit, a very great deal of pleasure accrues to the 
members ; but this happy result means hard and intelligent work, 
and much tact on the part of the officials of the club. Nominally, 
the captain is the head official, though actually the secretary, if a 
really capable and popular woman, comes more closely in touch 
with the individual members of the club than anyone else. It is 
the secretary who always has all the hard work to do, the difficult 
letters to write, the complaints to receive—in fact, all the worries 
and very little of the kudos. But how gratefully her labours 
are remembered by all true golfers, who know the weary hours 
that she must have spent over the handicapping and medal lists 
and the general business of the club, and who realise all the grit 
and force of character that are needed to carry a secretary 
successfully through her work ! 

The captain’s position is far more enviable, as to her lot fall 
all the little pleasant social duties, such as the receiving and 
entertaining members of visiting clubs, the giving away of prizes, 
the arranging of friendly matches, and generally making things 
go smoothly. Of course she has also more serious duties to 
perform, and has need of much tact and good judgment in making 
up her team ; but golfers are very loyal, and very ready to back 
up their captain in every way ; and though her path can hardly, 
perhaps, be accurately described as strewn with rose-leaves, it is 
certainly gilded with glory—often rather cheaply obtained. 

A very good and much-needed work is being done by the 
Ladies’ Golf Union, notably so in the management of the 
Ladies’ Championship, in drawing up rules to regulate inter-club 
matches, and, in general, placing women’s golf on a sound and 
reasonable basis. One of its most important functions is, to 
quote from the ‘ Annual’ of the Union: ‘To obtain a uniformity 
of the rules of the game by establishing a representative 
legislative authority.’ And I am glad to say that this ‘repre- 
sentative legislative authority’ has shown its wisdom in adopting 


the rules of golf as played by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club 
of St. Andrews. 
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And now, in conclusion, I must appeal to the esthetic sense 
of women golfers. The truest enjoyment of the game is not 
hampered, but rather enhanced, by the appreciation of its often 
curiously beautiful surroundings. What can be more delightful 
on a fine April morning than to start for a day's golf with a 
congenial companion, on the loveliest of the West-country links? 
The sea lies spread before us, blue as a sapphire; the flat, green 
marshes stretch away far to the right, dotted with cattle grazing 
drowsily in the sunshine. Behind us the hill rises against the 
sky, with the little village nestling under its crest. The wind 
blows softly in from the sea, where later on, in the evening, the 
sun sinks in a haze of golden mist. Our play passes through the 
many vicissitudes to which mortals’ golf is subject, yet we. stroll 
home only pleasantly tired, feeling that it is good to live, and 
good to play golf on that perfect turf, where you may safely use 
your driver right through the green, so short and even is the 
grass, so clean the lies. And now, as I hole out on the last green 
let me just say this: Golf is, I believe, the finest athletic game 
that a woman can play. Then, let her always play it pluckily and 
generously, so that it may help, and not hinder, the development 
of her character. ‘A counsel of perfection,’ you will say. Yes, a 
counsel of perfection, but one that, in this case, is well within our 
reach. 
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WaHicH are the twelve best named two-year-olds this season ? 
Two of them are, I think it will be generally agreed, Lord 
Stanley’s Crestfallen (Ocean Wave—Dolores) and Arc-en-Ciel 
(Blue Green —-Orange). Both names are very hard to beat, and 
with them I am inclined to rank Mr. H. B. M‘Calmont’s Floreat 
Etona (Florentine—Light Blue). These could not possibly be 
excluded, and I think. we must unreservedly add Mr. Daniel 
Cooper’s Lowly (Common—Lonely) and Captain Homfray’s 
Sulky (Discord—Reticence). Captain Greer’s War (Kilwarlin— 
Tragedy) would certainly have to come in, and so would Mr. 
E. C. Clayton’s Fast (Galopin—Dissipation). That makes seven, 
and to be quite sure of the remaining five we must consider them 
critically. Iridescent, for Mr. Beddington’s Sheen—Pink Pearl 
colt, is another I should be inclined to take, and also Mr. 
Matthew Dawson’s Nimble Ninepence (Doubloon—Leap Frog). 
You want the idea of an ‘active coin,’ and it could not well 
be better conveyed. Twister, for Lord Rossmore’s Lasso—- 
Tennis Ball colt, is very good, for a lasso has to be twisted 
round the head before being loosed, and tennis balls are often 
twisters. Perhaps Dabchick would have to come in, for to make 
anything of the combination of Gallinule and Concussion looks 
diffieult in the extreme; but here we have the birds—dabchick 
and gallinule—and a ‘dab’ is in the nature of a mild concussion. 


There is only one left to make the dozen, and I should hesitate 
along time if it were a question of awarding prizes, instead of 
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merely expressing opinions. If one included Astern (Ocean 
Wave—Trail), one could not well exclude the breezy ‘ Trawler’ 
(Trayles—Seabreeze), though Trayles has nothing to do with 
trailing except in the way of a pun. Prince Soltykoff’s Starshine 
(Sheen—Star) could not be bettered, and would be chosen but 
that it is so obvious as to call for the exercise of little imagination. 
Mr. Eustace Loder’s Star Chamber (Tyrant—Astrology) is also 
excellent. A little too apparent is again the only possible 
objection to Lord Penrhyn’s Primrose Hill (Rosebery—Strawberry 
Hill). Blade (Bend Or—Glade) and March (Marden—Charm) 
are both ingenious ways out of difficulties. Flying Colours 
(Prism—Flyaway) is good, as is Jest (Juggler—Merry Lassie). 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild seldom fails to find good names. 
Leading Lady (Pioneer—Quality) arrests attention, and The Asp 
(Despair—La Reyne) will appeal to those who recall the end of 
Cleopatra. I also like Jawnt (Janissary—Tripaway), for you get 
the first two letters of the sire’s name and a suggestion of 
‘tripping off jauntily.’ But on the whole I should be inclined to 
give the twelfth vote to Rust, the Duke of Westminster’s son of 
Blue Green and Ruth, for to find this name was a tax on 
ingenuity, and you get the ‘ Ru’ from the dam, together with the 
strong suggestion of the rusty hue. 


Several correspondents—some whose writing I have known fer 
several years—write to ask for a few more notes about racing. A 
long article in this number will, I hope, fulfil their requirements ; 
but I must remind them that in this rapid age news grows stale 
very quickly, each number of this Magazine goes to press long 
before the date of issue, and it would never do to have an appear- 
ance of being behind the times. I might know that a horse was 
well in some big handicap, that it had made exceptional improve- 
ment, was delighting its owner and trainer, and had a great chance 
of an easy success; but very many things happen in three weeks, 
and there would always be a danger that a week after my Note on 
the subject had gone beyond my control, a fortnight before it could 
reach my earliest readers, something might happen, and my prog- 
nostication of success would appear ridiculous. ‘ Why, that is the 
brute that broke down a month ago!’ would be the contemptuous 
remark of the searcher for information. Or the owner might alter 
his intention and decide to run for something else. That is why 
I do not attempt to discuss current events. 
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A friend who has lately been to Kingsclere brings me the most 
enthusiastic accounts of Regret. The colt has made extraordinary 
improvement during the winter, and, his admirer declares, looks 
an entirely different horse. I believe it is a fact that Regret was 
quite as good as Omladina last year, and it was seen in the Middle 
Park Plate how very little there was between Omladina and St. 
Frusquin. I think I have previously expressed an opinion that if 
Mornington Cannon on the filly had been allowed to ride his own 
race, and wait with her instead of coming through, he certainly 
would not have been beaten half a length, but on the contrary 
would very likely have won. I rode about Newmarket Heath one 
morning lately searching in vain for St. Frusquin; but I was told 
by those who have seen him that he has not grown much, and he 
was so knit and set last autumn that he may not have ‘come on’ 
so much as Regret has done. If this be so, the balance seems to 
incline to the chances of Regret? The circumstance that he will 
be ridden by Mornington Cannon is vastly in favour of the Kings- 
clere colt, and this admirable horseman seems to have an excellent 
prospect of winning his first Derby. It appears to be generally 
_ accepted as a foregone conclusion that Omladina will not stay, but 
I hear rosy accounts of Helm, the filly whose curious style of 
galloping, with her head at the level of her knees, looked so odd 
last year. But she galloped fast, it is believed that she does stay, 
and though Omladina overshadowed her last season, there is no 
knowing what the pair may be now. 


I have received a very gratifying letter from Mr. David 
Campbell, who won the Grand National on The Soarer, and who 
is good enough to say that he ‘attributes his success in a very 
great measure to the excellent advice on steeplechase riding given 
in the Badminton Library.’ This pleases me considerably, as I 
wrote the chapter to which Mr. Campbell refers ; but at the same 
time I must not take too much credit for the work, as what I did 
was mainly to summarise and put into shape the ideas and 
opinions I had gleaned from famous cross-country horsemen. 
It is, in fact, to Mr. J. M. Richardson that Mr. David Campbell’s 
acknowledgments are chiefly due, as it was the rider of Reugny 
and Disturbance who emphasised the advice to jump the fences 
well to the right out of the crowd of horses, and two-thirds of 
the field came to grief in the recent National. Mr. Campbell 
says, ‘The first of your axioms is that the man must be fit as 
well as the horse. This I certainly was, as although I am always 
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in good hard condition, I went into regular strict training for the 
last four weeks, and was fitter on the National day than I ever 
was in my life. Of course I knew my horse, as nobody has ever 
ridden him over a jump except myself.’ 


‘ Although I had ridden the course last year in the Champion 
Steeplechase,’ Mr. Campbell continues, ‘I walked round it care- 
fully three times, and noticed that the fields before you come to 
the plough (which, I suppose, had been plough in former years) 
were much harder on the right than on the left; and as I knew 
the greater number of horses would keep to the left and cut the 
ground up, I considered it worth while, even the second time 
round, to keep to the right and get the good going. Profiting by 
Mr. Richardson’s experience, I determined to follow his example, 
and jump the first few fences well on the right, although they are 
bigger there than on the left; and this answered admirably, as 
nearly every other horse went to the left, and in consequence 
there was a tremendous amount of jostling and fallmg among 
the left division, whereas I had an absolutely clear field, nothing 
came near me, and I have never been interfered with less in a 
race in my life. This was entirely due to your advice of avoiding 
the crowd at the start and not jumping behind anyone else. The 
person who deserves far and away the most credit for The Soarer’s 
win,’ Mr. Campbell generously declares, ‘is Willie Moore, who 
simply worked wonders in the horse’s condition during the last 
five weeks ; but as regards the riding, I thought you might like 
to know how much I attribute my success to your excellent advice 
in the Badminton Library.’ Of course, I very much like to 
know. Mr. Campbell does not add that he gave proof of the 
possession of a keen eye for a horse by picking out The Soarer, 
and giving 120/. for him in Ireland, thinking that the colt would 
certainly make a good hunter, and might win a steeplechase—and 
he won the National! The horse wants a long course and big 
fences to show what he can do, as, indeed, he demonstrated very 
conclusively at Liverpool. 


A very interesting old hunting diary has come into my hands 
owing to the kindness of a friend, a private account of sport 
in Bucks, Oxford, Northamptonshire, Berks, and Warwickshire, 
recorded by the author of the ‘Memoirs of the Rev. John Russell.’ 
The diary is full of quaint passages. Here, for instance, is an 
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extract :—‘ Hard frost and snow till January 22 (1850), when the 
wind changed to West, and the Buckingham bells were plainly 
heard at Maid’s Morton, a certain harbinger of sport.’ Does the 
old notion still exist, I wonder, that if Buckingham bells are 
heard at Maid’s Morton good sport will follow, and if this be the 
theory, how did it originate, and why does it survive? There is 
often a very interesting legend or anecdote about these traditions. 
I note a tribute to a famous sportsman whose family still ad- 
mirably maintain the reputation of the house :—‘ John Anstruther 
Thomson stands about 6 ft. 2 in., and weighs at least 144 stone. 
He is a first-rate horseman—the best welter weight I ever saw. 
If Thomson were to ride a fox chase from London to York he 
would not tire his horse, and yet he is about the straightest 
man across country I ever saw. He has a wonderful knack of 
taking horses by the head and landing them safely over the 
most difficult fences, at which, however, he is very steady and 
even slow ; not a bit @ la Leicestershire.’ 


Two curious accidents are recorded in this diary. In November 
1848 I read :-— 

‘Lord Southampton at Whistley Wood—a wet morning. 
Found at once. The “ladies” rattled him to and fro for half an 
hour merrily, when he broke cover, but they could not carry a 
head over the open and soon lost him. First time hounds had 
been in Whistley Wood for the season. Trotted away to Alley- 
thorn Copse: found and ran him a hunting pace to Sulgrave, 
where a most deplorable accident occurred to Mr. Webb's 
favourite horse. In landing over a fence he put his foot into a 
hole and broke his leg short off just below the hock ; the horse, 

_ however, did not fall, and actually took another jump before Mr. 
Webb became aware of his sad situation; the leg of the poor 
animal twisted round, and seemed as if nothing but the skin 
prevented its dropping off. Mr. Webb instantly ordered him to 
be shot ; the horse had carried him nobly for seven seasons, and 
Mr. Webb had just been descanting on his merits, and expressing 
an opinion that he never should meet with his fellow again. The 
fox came back to Alley-thorn, where hounds worked him in- 
differently till dark.’ 


Here is the second :-— 
‘ March 26, 1850.—Mr. Drake’s Hounds at Burton Common. 
Found at once a dog fox, ran like fire through the woods, point- 
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ing for Claydon; turned near Hillesden for Gawcott, over the 
road to Radclive, away to Bacon’s Wood, and here a sad accident 
occurred. The second Whip, Tom, had opened a bridle gate for 
me, and followed me through it, when his horse on the level field 
suddenly broke his hind leg; there was no grip, nothing to jump 
at, and he was simply trotting at the time. The poor beast’s leg 
twisted about, but he did not fall, and Tom rode him for twenty 
or thirty yards in that condition, before he was aware of the 
accident. He was quickly shot.’ 


The old diarist was a keen observer. Among the field one 
day he notes ‘ the Hon. Mrs. Villiers a beautiful rider and horse 
woman.’ It is by no means everyone who appreciates this dis- 
tinction. Mr. Lowndes, by the way, evidently kept his field in 
order. ‘Found a bad fox in the Winslow Gorse again and killed 
him also. A London tailor had his nose broken by a young horse 
ridden by a groom, which jumped upon him when down; the 
groom ordered home by Lowndes sans cérémonie, though his master 
Mr. Franklyn was in the field.’ 


An enthusiastic and imaginative cyclist, Mr. H. Warner, 
writes to me to propound what is, so far as I know, a new idea 
in relation to cycling. It is ‘the adaptation to wheels of many of 
the most simple figures used in combined figure-skating, the only 
difference being in the size of the figures, that consist for the 
most part of circles or parts of circles ridden round or up to 
centres in common. The “calls” for such figures would with 
very little modification be the same as those used in skating, and 
would be readily understood. Such figures for two, for four, or 
eight, or even up to the number of thirty-two cyclists, would 
follow the lines of figures skated more than fifty years ago by the 
old Oxford Skating Society, whose chief exponent was the late 
Henry Bourne, the inventor of the form of blade now used for 
“ Club” skates, some of which figures are illustrated in the ladies’ 
chapter of Mr. Maxwell Witham’s well-known work on Figure- 
skating. It is claimed for the idea that it will introduce an 
additional “ sport ’’ for all bicyclists, who would ride their machines 
through an endless variety of evolutions on tennis lawns or other 
suitable open spaces large enough to admit of such evolations. 
Furthermore, it should tend to the promotion of good and graceful 
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riding, and cycling as an exercise or for pleasure would be far 
more enjoyable in this way than the riding on hot and dusty 
- roads. As cyclists become more adept in keeping good time and 
in making their turns smaller, so will the pastime grow more 
fascinating as difficulties are surmounted. Enthusiasts believe 
there is a large future in these Bicycle Quadrilles, as they might 
be called, and picture to themselves when, in the near future, they 
may see such exhibitions at garden parties or other outdoor 
gatherings, and when clubs will vie with one another in friendly 
rivalry for the honour of riding best through such sets of 
figures.’ 
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